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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Our Brave New World _ 
[: is a normal human experience that, during some prolonged 








crisis, men idealize the future to which they look forward but that, 

when the crisis is over, they are faced with the realities of the new 
situation, and easily become disappointed and disillusioned. This has 
been our experience in and after the two world wars. This time, the 
disillusionment is greater because of the campaign of illusions fostered 
by propaganda during the war. The “ Brave New Order ” in inter- 
national affairs, which men were promised and for which men hoped, 
has not been achieved nor does it appear an immediate prospect. 
The “Order” we have at present is not particularly “ new ” and any- 
thing but “‘ brave.”’ But what of the New Order in our own country ? 
Without wishing to encroach on domestic politics, we cannot pass 
over without analysis certain new features in the English political 
situation. British democracy has been a gradual growth, and it has 
reflected the English qualities of improvisation and compromise. It 
has functioned through representatives elected to a parliament, and 
through the balance between two major political parties. It was 
government of the people ; government for the people, at least in the 
long run, for it introduced gradual reforms, and if these reforms were 
partly under pressure, the pressure normally kept short of violence ; 
government by the people, in the sense that the people elected, and 
therefore could reject, their representatives, though the politician 
himself was rarely a people’s man. Critics have suggested that 
British democracy has succeeded because it was never properly 
democratic but depended upon a very broadly based aristocracy, with 
sufficient political genius to include ever widening circles of the middle 
classes. Whatever be the truth of this, British democracy has, in the 
main, provided what we value as the proper fruits of democracy, 
namely, personal liberty, freedom of speech and enterprise, an objective 
system of justice, security for the citizen against the State—fruits that 
are conspicuous by their absence in what is sometimes called “‘ economic 
democracy,” the administration of the country in the supposed interest 
of the working class by one political party in a totalitarian State. 


The Balance of Parties 


HE process of government in nineteenth century Britain as in 
the United States took the form of a swing from one major party to 
the other, between Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives. 
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The parties were opposed but they had a great measure of mutual 
agreement. Indeed their difference was a difference of emphasis 
within the common acceptance of a national framework, social, cul- 
tural and economic. One party put its accent on reform, the other on 
preservation and tradition, though often enough it was the party called 
Conservative which instituted progressive measures. One party 
represented the land, commercial and financial interests were dominant 
in the other. One party had an international, the other an imperial 
outlook. Of the U.S.A. it has been said that the Republicans and 
Democrats have fundamentally the same policy except that, while the 
Democrats wanted tariffs, still higher tariffs were advocated by the 
Republicans. Now, for the first time, the British Government intend 
to make radical alterations in the national framework, for that is 
what the various schemes of nationalization and control amount 
to. It claims that it has a mandate from the people to make these 
changes. Incidentally, this is a doubtful argument since, in the first 
place it has no absolute majority and, secondly, it is uncertain what 
proportion of the men and women who elected it were voting positively 
for such alterations and not negatively for a mere change of govern- 
ment. This argument quite apart, the Government’s radical pro- 
gramme means that the area of common agreement between itself and 
the Opposition is rapidly shrinking. What was formally a difference 
of emphasis within a common approach to national problems may soon 
become a totally different political outlook. But where the policies of 
the two major parties drift completely away from one another, and the 
measure of common agreement has decreased beyond a certain neces- 
sary minimum, it is very doubtful whether you can retain the system of 
government which has flourished in Britain and the U.S.A. for the past 
century. Unless the domestic programme of the Labour Government 
is so adapted as to secure, if not approval, at least a reasonable tolera- 
tion by the Opposition, to ensure that it will not be totally cancelled 
or reversed when the Opposition eventually returns to power, we shall 
have instability or chaos. There must be compromise, in the national 
interest ; as much agreement as possible between Government and 
Opposition should be secured. This has been done in our foreign 
policy. Our national political tradition demands it also in internal 
affairs. The Government must restrain and control its more extreme 
supporters ; extremists are never a good guide for practical reform. 
Otherwise you have a possibility, even the likelihood, that another 
Government will be elected in a few years time, with just as definite a 
mandate to undo the process of nationalization and get rid of various 
controls. This new Government will have to carry its mandate 
through—with upsetting and disastrous effects, or it will have to accept 
some, at least, of the measures of its predecessors. This second course 
will be difficult, if the present Government and Opposition fail to stress 
and increase the amount of common ground between them. There 
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remains another possibility, which is that one political party should 
succeed in remaining in power through a series of elections. Such an 
event is quite alien to the British tradition, though, on some few occa- 
sions, a Government party has been re-elected. And now that men’s 
minds, particularly when they are Left-inclined, are tainted with the 
heresy of the totalitarian State, such a development might well prove 
disastrous, both to individual liberty and the British political tradition. 
Our experience of the sad effects, for liberty and international relation- 
ship, of One-Party States abroad, should make us apprehensive about 
the consequence of continued One-Party rule in our own land. 


Strikes and Strikers 


HAT there should be strikes after victory was expected. Indeed, 

we may be thankful that they have not been more wide-spread, 
as is the case in the United States where the change-over from a war 
to a peace time economy has been more rapid. One factor in these 
strikes is psychological. Once the tension of the war was removed, 
men became conscious of war-weariness which in its turn seized upon 
and magnified existing grievances. Other factors were present ; 
it is not easy to assess their respective importance. In the dockers’ 
strike there was evidence of outside interference, from revolutionary 
sources, and it would be foolish to shut our eyes to the probability 
that this interference will increase in the near future. Catholic opinion 
grants that strikes are not a pleasant feature of industrial life but that 
they may be tolerated or even approved as a means of securing more 
reasonable conditions for the workers and of enforcing a collective 
bargain, when it cannot be brought about in a more rational way. A 
strike, however, is not only a strike against employers : it has often far 
reaching consequences for the community. Now that the duty of 
social responsibility, with regard to ownership and individual liberty, is 
strongly emphasised, so also must it be stressed in industrial disputes. 
Whatever may have been the grievances of dockers or London gas- 
workers, there was an unpleasant note of social irresponsibility in their 
action. The country’s food stocks decreased, its export trade was 
interrupted—in London, over several days there were blacked-out 
streets and chilly ovens—because men were striking against the advice, 
and in opposition to the authority, of their trade union leaders. If 
strikes are declared unofficially, in defiance of trade union procedure 
and of methods which already exist to settle industrial disputes, you 
will have chaos : and opportunities are given for disruptive elements to 
work great harm in the national economy. Such strikes would also 
gravely impair the trade union movement. If bargains made 
between firms and trade union representatives can be set aside, 
against the interests of the former and the counsel of the latter, to say 
nothing of the grave detriment occasioned for the community at large 
by irresponsible groups, the basis of collective bargaining is made very 
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insecure. Members of trade unions must respect the authority of 
their officials if they wish to preserve the benefits which their unions 
have secured them. Consequently, the outbreak of unofficial strikes 
is most disquieting. 

This is not, however, the whole of the picture. The relation between 
the workers and their union leaders is changing, now that many of those 
leaders are members of His Majesty’s Government. From being re- 
sponsible for securing workers’ rights, they have become responsible 
for the provision of law and order. In the one capacity, they are the 
men’s representatives ; in the other, they might have to use the powers 
of the State against the men whom they represent. This is a conse- 
quence of the strong trade union influence and representation in the 
Labour Government. Thus there is danger of a rift within the unions 
themselves ; it is easy for the men to complain that their leaders are 
out of touch with them or that they have gone over to the side of the 
employers. With the authority of their leaders impaired, the way is 
open for unhealthy and anti-social elements to struggle for control. 
This tendency may become more pronounced when industries are 
nationalized, when the individual owner or director is replaced by the 
impersonal manager representing the State, or in effect the Government. 
Besides, a strike within a nationalised industry would be no longer a 
strike against employers, with the possibility of arbitration by a third 
party or by the State ; it would be a strike against the Government. 
No doubt, it could be settled by some compromise, but the danger 
remains, that the Government would always give way to the employees 
—a policy of weakness that might lead to disaster—or would attempt to 
impose its will by force upon them. The situation is complicated 
further by the Government control of labour which must inevitably 
go hand in hand with the control of money and of industry. In the 
Beveridge Report were sections dealing with the mobility of labour, 
sections that were soft-pedalled when the advantages of the Beveridge 
Plan were being loudly thumped. It will not be easy if trade union 
leaders whose main function is to protect the rights of workers, have to 
deny to them the right of choosing their own job, and cause them to 
work in some occupation they resent and in a place to which they have 
been forcibly directed. The close association between the Labour 
Party and the trade unions has had a sobering influence on the Labour 
policy, but it is creating serious problems within the trade unions, in 
the relationship of leaders and their men. 


European Reaction Against Communism 


NE striking feature on the Continent at present is the strong re- 
action, observable in every country, against Communism. The 
first reason for this is the Russian policy of provisioning its army from 
occupied territory, along with the shocking behaviour of Russian 
occupying troops. Savagery and pillage and rape are three of the 
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nasty elements in an unlovely picture. One cause of the mounting 
anti-Russian feeling in this country is the testimony of British service 
men who have been in Russia or in contact with Russian soldiery. 
These men have seen our Eastern Allies, not through the rosy haze of 
propaganda but in the light of common day. The people of the 
occupied countries have trembled under their irresponsible and often 
cruel control. No wonder then that the Austrians and Hungarians, 
once they had been given the opportunity of free elections, should have 
rejected Communism very outspokenly! In Poland and the three 
Balkan states, Yugoslavia, Roumania and Bulgaria, there have been 
either no elections or bogus elections, in which a bloc of Government 
candidates was the only list presented. But in these countries too 
there is growing opposition to the puppet Governments, kept in power 
by Russia. King Michael, whose popularity is so great with the 
Roumanian people that the Russians are loath to interfere with him, 
has broken off relations with M. Groza, the head of the Roumanian . 
Government, whom he dismissed from office three months ago but who, 
relying on Russian assistance, refused to resign. ‘The Groza Govern- 
ment was installed by M. Vyshinsky who travelled post-haste from 
Moscow to Bucharest just for that purpose ; it is kept in power through 
Russian influence. Were there free elections in Roumania, the Com- 
munists would be swept out of power in favour of the Bratianu Liberal 
party and, even more so of the Peasant party, led by Dr. Maniu. 
Agrarian and Peasant parties are coming into the foreground as the 
chief opponents of the Communists. Their programmes are democratic 
and insist on free elections and personal freedom and security ; their 
agrarian policy is based on private property but includes the breaking 
up of large estates ; demands industrial development to provide for the 
needs of agriculture and for full national employment. Since the 
majority of people in East-Central Europe are peasants, the Com- 
munists recognise these parties as dangerous opponents. They 
discredit the Peasant Party leaders, e.g., Dr. Maéek in Yugoslavia, 
Dr. Maniu in Roumania and Dr. G. Dimitrov in Bulgaria by calling 
them “ reactionaries ’’ and “‘ Fascists.” In Poland and Bulgaria they 
formed the new “ Peasant Parties,”” hiding a Communist reality under 
an innocuous name. However, both in Poland and in Bulgaria this 
mancevure failed to succeed. It is to the great credit of M. Mikolajczyk 
that he has reorganized the Polish Peasant Party which would be certain 
to win any free election that might be held in Poland. 


The Elections in Hungary 


T appears that the Hungarian elections early in November were 
genuinely free. Quite why Russian authorities permitted this 
freedom, is not clear. They are less interested in Hungary than in 
Poland or the Balkans. When the Russians occupied Hungary in 
1944, they sponsored Liberation Committees in every community. 
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They calculated that since most of the landowners and police had fled, 
these committees would soon be dominated by Communist agents 
returned from Moscow. Their hopes were not realized. Local 
citizens and peasants ran the committees perfectly well. A central 
administration was formed in Budapest, its members being drawn from 
four parties, Smallholders, National Peasants, Socialists and Com- 
munists. The idea was that the Socialists and Communists should 
merge and gradually dominate the other groups. Exactly the opposite 
occurred. The United Workers’ Bloc, under which name Socialists 
and Communists figured in the Budapest municipal elections, was 
defeated in Hungary’s largest industrial centre. This convinced the 
Socialists that they could retain their position only by preserving their 
identity as a party. These election results alarmed the Russians. 
They decided to postpone the General Election that had been fixed 
for November. This decision was later revoked when guarantees 
were given by the four parties that whatever the election results, all 
parties would share in the Government. On November 4th a General 
Election was held throughout Hungary, and its results proved disastrous 
to Communist aspirations. Despite the depression and chaos after 
defeat and notwithstanding the presence of very numerous Russian 
forces, the Hungarian people gave an absolute majority to the Small- 
holders over all three parties combined. One election handbill issued 
by the Smallholders contained the following notice : “ If you want our 
gallant liberators, the Red Army, to remain in Hungary, vote Com- 
munist ”—a question, meant to be answered as it was in fact answered 
by a definite No. When one remembers that in a similar period of dis- 
integration in 1919, Hungary was the scene for a few months of the 
Communist revolution under the notorious agents, Kun and Szamuelly, 
one might well have expected another Communist rising, now that the 
Red Army is in occupation. The Hungarians, however, have long 
memories and the thought of Bela Kun’s régime has steeled them now to 
show a bold resistance to the Communists and to the Russians. The 
Communist party actually polled 17 per cent. of the votes ; the Social- 
ists 18 per cent. ; the Smallholders well over 50 per cent. In the new 
Government Communists and Socialists have four ministries each 
(the Communists have the all important Ministry of the Interior), 
while the Smallholders have nine. Their offices include the ministries 
of Supply, Finance, Reconstruction and Agriculture. This means 
that the Smallholders have to tackle almost impossible tasks. What 
can a Minister of Supply do for an almost starving capital when there 
is no wheat in the country ? How can a Minister of Finance prevent 
inflation while the occupying authorities issue currency just as they 
please? What can the Minister of Agriculture do after a hastily devised 
land reform, when the new peasant owners have neither seed nor 
machinery, and not even simple agricultural implements ? Hungary’s 
immediate future is economically very grim, though politically, they 
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have shown their determination to be independent. It is good that 
Britain at once recognized the new Hungarian Government. This 
recognition will strengthen its hands in resisting the imposition upon 
them of an economic treaty with Russia, initialled in Moscow by two 
Hungarian Communists, which gave to Russia a fifty per cent. control 
of Hungarian industry. ‘These Hungarian election results are a bright 
feature in a dark Continent but optimism would be premature. 
Commenting on the crushing defeat of Communists in the Austrian 
elections, the Communist paper in Vienna declared that they had lost 
the battle but that this was only the beginning of their fight for Austria. 
For ‘“ Austria”’ read “ Hungary ’’—that is why the situation is so 


serious. 


Elections in Austria 

HE Austrian elections, held on November 25th, proved an even 

more decisive rebuttal for Communists. Out of 165 seats, they 
secured only four, the remainder being divided fairly equally between 
the Socialists and the Volkspartet, to which B.B.C. commentators have 
had the habit of applying the label “ Right-Wing.” The Volkspartet with 
its 85 seats, has a majority over the two other parties, the Socialists with 
their 76 plus the Communists with their four seats. As before 1938, the 
Socialists polled heavily in Vienna with a considerable vote in Graz, 
Linz and Klagenfurt, whereas the Volkspartei received overwhelming 
support in the country districts. This Volkspartet is the direct descendant 
of the Christian Social Party established by Karl Lueger, Burgomeister 
of Vienna, in the late nineteenth century, the party which bore the 
brunt of government in Austria from 1920 until 1933 and provided the 
main support for Dollfuss and Schuschnigg in their struggles with 
revolutionaries at home and the growing Nazi danger from Germany. 
The new election results are very similar to those of October, 1920, 
when to the Austrian Parliament were returned 82 members of the 
Christian Social Party, 66 Socialists and 26 Pan-Germans; these 
figures remained more or less stable at elections between 1920 and 
1933- Our latest results show that the Pan-Germans have dis- 
appeared. It was obvious that they would do so; Austrian Nazis 
were disfranchised, Time will show whether the Socialists have learnt 
their lesson. From 1918 to 1933 they controlled Vienna and, although 
they carried through some necessary social reforms, they did so ina radical 
and embittered manner ; but in the Central Parliament they remained 
a disgruntled and destructive opposition. This attitude intensified the 
split between town and country, between Vienna and the provinces. 
In Vienna itself you had, side by side, a municipal authority running 
the city on Marxist lines, and a central government that was always a 
coalition of non-Marxist elements. Thus was produced a political 
impasse, and the situation became more and more impossible with the 
growth of Nazi influence in Austria. These Austrian election results 
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are another bright feature in the gloom that hangs over Europe ; 
they are a sign that the people of Austria are determined to be 
Europeans and to cling to their traditions and local loyalties. But in 
the new Parliament co-operation between Volkspartei and Socialists must 
replace opposition. The fact that Socialists everywhere are realizing 
the threat of Communism to their own movement allows us to think 
that this lesson can be learnt more easily in 1945 than it could twenty 
years before. It is to be hoped that the Allied authorities will soon 
permit the new Austrian Government to adminisier the country as a 
whole. Occupational troops should be withdrawn, except for some 
token force. The presence of so many Allied soldiers as of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from Germany has placed a severe burden on the 
resources of a small land. Austria will need economic assistance as 
well as a period of honest collaboration between Socialists and the 
Volkspartei, if it is to find its political feet. 


The Reconstruction of Germany 


PEAKING recently in the House of Lords, Dr. Bell, the Bishop of 

Chichester, declared that for Germany there existed the choice 
between Christianity and Nihilism. He had lately returned from a 
visit to Germany, during which he was able to make contact with 
many Lutheran churchmen and members of the Confessional Church. 
These pastors at once admitted their share in the German responsi- 
bility for Nazism, yet they emphasized the Christian resistance to the 
Nazis. Just as pronounced and far more widespread was the Catholic 
resistance to Nazi theories and conduct. The only opposition which 
the Nazi Party found it impossible’ to break was that provided by the 
Christians of Germany, Protestant as well as Catholic. As was shown 
in the article on “German Catholicism” (Montu, July-August, 1945), 
Catholic bishops like Mgr. Groeber of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Mgr. 
Galen of Miinster, and Mgr. von Preysing of Berlin, were able to 
challenge the Nazi Party and the German Government in a way that 
would not have been tolerated from any other source ; it was “ toler- 
ated,” not out of respect for Christian ideas but because it represented 
the feelings of millions of Christians, with whom it would have been 
impolitic to deal violently, there and then. It seems doubtful whether 
the Allied authorities have understood the real significance of this 
resistance, and realised that, in their efforts to re-educate the Germans 
along normal European and “ democratic ”’ lines, they have natural 
allies in Germany’s Christian leaders. The division of Germany into 
four zones, with a sharp line of demarcation between the Russian zone 
and the other three, is an obstacle to a general re-educational policy 
and ought to be removed. The fact that the four Powers touch one 
another tangentially in Berlin does not solve the difficulties. In the 
Russian zone, Communists are encouraged ; also, the Socialist Party ; 
while two moderate parties are permitted. But you cannot expect 
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Christian re-education there. Late in November, it was announced 
that, by order of Herr Winzer, head of the cultural department of the 
Municipality of Berlin, the teaching of religion in Berlin schools is to 
be suspended. This measure, we were told, is not due to any hostility 
to religion, on the part of Herr Winzer or the Russians, but “ it was felt 
necessary to take this decision to ensure a uniformly ‘ democratic ’ 
education in a unified German school system, which is in this way kept 
free from any danger of being split into fractions.” In other words, 
a Marxist or near-Communist education is to be imposed, willy-nilly, 
on the children of Catholic and Lutheran parents. You have only to 
alter the term “ democratic” into ‘‘German” or “ national,”? and 
you have the Nazi method at once. ‘‘ Uniformly,” “ unified German 
school system ”’—it was through this unification and uniformity in 
education that the Nazis were able to influence the German mind. 
Herr Winzer and the people for whom he is acting as agent would like 
to create another pre-fabricated mentality—this time “ red ”’ or “ pink,” 
not “ brown ’”’—which would have, were it successful, similarly dis- 
astrous results, and has nothing to do with “‘ democracy,” which 
thrives upon freedom and variety. The Americans, in their territory, 
show great respect for Catholic bishops, and they are devolving much 
of the local administration upon German officials. The British zone 
is held to be the best-administered, but there is evidence of hesitation 
about the educational methods to be used. Our authorities seem afraid 
to restore German schools to their pre-Nazi status, lest they be made the 
target of attack by the New Statesman or Labour back-benchers. The 
Nazi Party destroyed the system of “ confessional ”’ schools, precisely 
in order that they might capture German youth for their ideology 
and their plans of aggression. These schools, Catholic or Protestant, 
had considerable liberty and gave an education on Christian lines. As 
far as Catholics are concerned, the continued existence of these schools 
was guaranteed in the 1933 Concordat between the German Govern- 
ment and the Holy See. The British zone contains a large proportion 
of Catholics, who are among the best-instructed and the most zealous 
Catholics in Germany. They inhabit the Rhineland, the Ruhr and 
Westphalia ; they are Musspreussen, that is Prussians perforce, since 
these provinces were incorporated in Prussia against the people’s 
wish, and, during the Kulturkampf, they resisted Bismark’s attempt to 
make the Catholic Church amenable to the Prussian State. Further, 
in the Rhineland, and to a lesser extent in the Ruhr, they have been 
affected by French culture ; they are the most “‘ European ”’ of the 
Germans. 


Further Reaction against Communism 


T is not only the Peasant Parties of the Continent that are showing 
strong opposition to Communists ; the Socialists are asserting their 
title to the leadership of the working classes. The terms “‘ Right ” and 
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“ Left” are very relative. The development of a Communist move- 
ment, at the extreme end of the political line, has made Socialist 
parties move away from the extreme Left and driven them to a more 
moderate position, Left of centre. This has been noticeable in France, 
where the Socialist Party is succeeding to the heritage of the dis- 
credited Radical-Socialists. .M. Léon Blum, who was responsible for 
the Popular Front experiment of 1936, now holds the Communists at 
arms-length, understanding that close association with the Com- 
munists means domination by the Communists. France is the one 
country in Europe, outside of Russia, where it is evident that Commun- 
ists are both numerous and powerful. In countries further East and 
under immediate Russian supervision, it is difficult to say what per- 
centage they have of popular support ; the Hungarian and Austrian 
elections have shown the vigour of anti-Communist reaction. How- 
ever, they are strong in France ; yet not strong enough, it appeared, 
to impose their will on General de Gaulle, or to face his challenge that 
they represented the interests of Russia rather than those of France. 
Some of the support they have received is due to their acceptance of a 
common manifesto put forward by the French Resistance movements 
rather than an outspoken Communist programme, and also to the 
prominent part they played in those movements in the latter part of 
the war. But the charge levelled against them, at least by implication, 
that they are Russia’s men is entirely correct, and they are unfortunate 
in having, for their chief, M. Thorez, who deserted the French Army 
in 1939 to take refuge in Moscow. A glance through the files of the 
Communist paper, . L’Humanité, will soon substantiate this charge. 
Till 1935, this paper clamoured for the reduction of armaments, 
abused and denounced the army. Even after Hitler’s accession to 
power, its attitude remained unchanged. M. Thorez declared, on 
March 15th, 1935, that his party would never allow the working classes 
to be dragged into a so-called defensive war on behalf of “‘ democracy ” 
against “‘ Fascism.” The fact is that, from 1919 to 1935, Russia was 
on uneasy terms with the Western Powers, including France. Her 
relations with Germany were better ; conversations had taken place 
between the German and Russian military Staffs, and Germans had 
been trained in Russia. Consequently, French Communists were 
given the task of combating French “ Imperialism ° and refusing every 
concession for the national defence. By 1935, however, Russia was 
disquieted by German re-armament ; Laval visited Stalin ; the French 
Communists changed their tune. M. Sampaix wrote: “ A very large 
number of army officers are patriots in every sense of the word and are 
putting the interests of the nation above their political conceptions ” 
(L’Humanité, September 3rd, 1935). They condemned the Munich 
compromise, since Russia had not been invited to take part 
in it and Russia was fearful lest the Munich settlement was 
meant to direct the aggressive intentions of Hitler towards 
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the East. Just prior to the war, they had not changed their attitude. 
On August 25th, 1939, they declared that Hitler, should he attack 
France, would find the people united in resistance, the Communists 
at their head, to defend the security of their land and the freedom and 
independence of all peoples. Then came news of the Moscow Pact, 
signed by Molotov and Ribbentrop, on August 23rd. At once, the 
French Communists trimmed their canvas to the new wind. The 
war was no longer a defence against Hitlerism ; it was a capitalist and 
Imperialist war. They must sabotage the war effort, as much as 
possible. ‘‘ We are the true defenders of the French people in not 
wishing the young people of our country to be massacred for the 
interests of English capitalism in its struggle with German capitalism *’ 
(L’ Humanité, November 17th, 1939). General de Gaulle was accused 
of being “‘ the ally of the reactionary Government in Britain, with its 
Lords and bankers” (L’Humanité, January, 1941). In March, 
1941, cf: Au service du peuple, Communist tracts were asking, not only 
for friendship between France and Russia but also for peace between 
France and Germany. With the Nazi invasion of Russia came the 
great transformation. The war, which till then had been Imperialist, 
became overnight a just defence against aggression. Yesterday, 
capitalists had been behind it ; now they are transmuted into glorious 
fighters for “‘ democracy” against insidious “‘ Fascism.” The day 
before, the Communists in France had beén in favour of collaboration 
and had done what they could to sabotage resistance ; now they 
threw themselves into the Resistance movements, hoping that their 
fellow Frenchmen would imagine they had been there all the time. 
In other words, the policy of the French Communist Party is, like that 
of Communist parties elsewhere, dictated by the exigencies of Russian 
foreign policy. M. Blum, the French Socialist leader, has summed up 
this position aptly (A l’Echelle humaine, p. 105) : 


It had become evident that the direction of the French Communist 
Party did not come from itself, in the proper sense of the word, but was 
imposed upon it from outside. It blindly obeyed the orders dictated 
to it, not by an international organization, but by an existing Power, a 
State which altered these orders in favour of its own national policy 
and interests. It was not therefore an Internationalist Party, but a 
Foreign Nationalist Party. 


Palestine 


ALESTINE threatens to become once again a centre of storm. 

Any tempest now in the Near East will have violent repercussions, 
most of all a conflict’ between Zionists, with their powerful support in 
the U.S.A., and the Arab peoples. It must be remembered that 
Christians have a deep interest inthe Holy Land and very dear associa- 
tions with the holy places of the Saviour’s life and death. They are 
most anxious that these holy places should be safeguarded. When 
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arrangements for the Palestine mandate were being made, Cardinal 
Bourne spoke at a National Catholic Congress. That was in 1920, 
and he had visited the Holy Land in the previous year. He had been 
so impressed, he declared, by the volume of protest by men of every 
class and creed who came to him that he felt obliged to give utterance 
to his misgivings. ‘‘ I cannot believe,” he continued, referring to the 
mandate, ‘‘ that the statesmen who have conceived it, have realized 
or foreseen its immediate, still less its ultimate, consequences. There 
are many questions arising out of it which remain unanswered : but 
the salient fact that a new non-Christian influence is being deliberately 
set up in a land whence countless generations have longed and striven 
to oust a non-Christian power, is so tremendous in its import that, 
without the smallest anti-Jewish prejudice, men of every Christian 
nation are justified in asking what is to be the outcome of so grave a 
political departure.” Since then, Jews have migrated into Palestine. 
To begin with, the rate was small: 2,713 in 1927, 2,178 in 1928, 
5249 in 1929 ; it rose to 9,553 in 1932 and soared to 30,327 in 1933 ; 
in 1934 it was 42,359, and reached its peak of 61,854 in 1935. To-day 
there are close on half a million Jews in Palestine, with somewhat over 
one million Arabs. British policy since 1939 is laid down in the White 
Paper, issued in March of that year, which allowed 10,000 Jewish 
immigrants to enter Palestine every year from 1939 to 1944, with an 
additional 25,000 who might be admitted at the discretion of the High 
Commissioner. From 1944 onwards, Jewish immigration was to 
depend upon Arab acquiescence. The situation is complicated by 
disputes about the original agreements with Jews and Arabs, made 
during the last war, and indeed the British guarantees are neither clear 
in themselves or easy to reconcile with one another. The Jews 
want to make Palestine into their National State. The World 
Zionist Conference, meeting in London during August, 1945, passed 
this resolution : 

There can be no solution to the inseparable twin problems of the 
Jewish people and Palestine except by constituting Palestine undivided 
and undiminished as a Jewish State. 

The Arabs in Palestine are willing that the situation should remain 
as it is, but are determined to oppose further immigration ; in this, 
they are assured of the sympathy and, if needs be, the active support of 
their brethren of other Arab countries. But we have to bear in mind the 
terrible persecution to which the Jews have been subjected in Germany 
and German-occupied Europe. This has awakened ‘a universal 
desire to assist them as far as is possible, even to settle elsewhere. It 
might have seemed that, now that Nazism has been crushed, the need 
for large-scale immigration to Palestine is at an end. But fierce anti- 
Semitism leaves its after effects, and the Jews themselves have been at 
times very unwise, in playing the game of the Russians and of Com- 
munists in countries overrun by the Red Army. Reports of anti- 
Jewish riots have come from Poland and Slovakia. And Jewish acts 
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of violence and terrorism in Palestine itself have both alarmed the 
Arabs and exasperated the British authorities, against whom they are 
principally directed. Add to this the powerful Jewish influences 
abroad, especially in the U.S.A. A short time ago, a protest was 
staged by one thousand Jewish rabbis, who went in procession at 
Washington, chanting psalms and prayers. There was no counter 
procession of Arabian mullahs. 


A Call from Rome to Christian Co-operation 


short time ago, the Vatican radio spoke again of Unitas, the new 
A movement launched in Rome for the promotion of Christian co- 
operation. The speaker began with a reference to the persecution 
in the Ukraine of Catholics of the Eastern Rite. “‘ It is not without 
significance,” he said, “‘ that it is just at such a time of supreme test 
for the largest body of Catholics of the Eastern Rite, that Unitas, a new 
international association for the promotion of spiritual union between 
all peoples, has been founded in Rome with the blessing of the Holy 
Father.’ Among prominent theologians connected with the move- 
ment are the following: Dom Ulrich Beste, O.S.B., Rector of the 
College of Sant’ Anselmo; Frs. Toccafofidi and Cordovani, O.P., 
respectively Dean of Philosophy at the Angelicum and Papal Theo- 
logian ; Frs. Balic and Scarmuzzi, O.F.M.; Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., 
Prefect of Studies at the Gregorian University and Fr. Emil Hermann, 
S.J., Rector of the Oriental Institute. With them are associated several 
professors from the University of Rome. The Vatican Radio stressed 
the purpose of the movement which is also outlined in its first circular 
letter. This letter begins with a reminder of our Lord’s desire to draw 
all men together in the unity of one fold under one Shepherd and goes 
on to show how heresies and schisms have torn away a great part of 
Christianity from its Catholic centre of unity. ‘‘ The Church has 
never resigned herself to these wounds inflicted on unity. Her 
Doctors, her Councils, her Saints, and above all the Roman Pontiffs 
have left nothing undone in their efforts to re-establish spiritual unity. 
The more recent appeals of Benedict XV and of Pius XI still strike a 
strong note, and the appeal of the reigning Pontiff to all men of good- 
will is a matter only of yesterday.” It is hoped that the movement 
will spread swiftly and will give impetus and a new sanction to the 
many efforts towards Christian co-operation which have been a marked 
feature of the years of war. What Unitas envisages is a joint movement, 
embracing non-Catholics as well as Catholics, while by insisting that 
sixty per cent of local committee members shall be Catholic it shows its 
desire to keep the control of the movement in Catholic hands. 
Further, the Vatican Radio’s references to “ the promotion of spiritual 
union” and “ efforts to re-establish spiritual unity ” show that the 
collaboration which it is intended to establish does not confine itself to 
the sphere of application of Christian principle to social and inter- 
national problems. This new approach to non-Catholics would 
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appear to touch deeper issues and face more directly religious problems 
than has been possible, in this country for example, through the Sword 
of the Spirit, or in the United States. As regards activity, the circular 
tells us that Unitas “‘ aims at gathering information and promoting 
studies and drawing men closer together, at searching for what is in 
common in order to develop it, at assisting mutual understanding on 
points of difference and, to help all these objectives, at publishing an 
international review. It aims at organizing meetings and common 
activities between all those in both East and West who acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as their Master.”’ 


Papal Encouragement of Co-operation 


T cannot be too frequently insisted that during the past few decades, 

and especially in the past few years, the Popes have extended their 
appeal to those who are outside the Visible Fold of the Catholic Church 
and have asked for their sympathy and support in the defence of 
Christian values against violence and secularism. This note was 
sounded, though with a limited range, in his letter to the French 
Catholics, Au milieu des sollicitudes, dated February 16th, 1892, by Leo 
XIII. The Pope insisted that French Catholics should give their 
allegiance to the Republic and also that they should co-operate with 
French non-Catholics to bring about a better order of society : 

We believe it opportune, and even necessary, to raise Our voice 
again and more urgently to exhort not only Catholics but also all 
Frenchmen of good will and good sense (tous les Frangais honnétes et 
sensés) to put far from them every source of political disagreement, in 
order that they may consecrate their energies entirely to the betterment 
of their country. 

Nearly forty years afterwards, Pius XI sounded the same note which 
this time was more prolonged and universal. In October, 1931, in 
his letter, Nova Impendet, he spoke of a great crusade, in which all men 
might participate : 

To this great effort of compassion and love, We summon all men 4s 


children of the one Heavenly Father, as the myriad members of the one 
human family and therefore, all of them as brothers in Christ. . . . 


The following year in the encyclical, Caritate Christi Impulst, he ex- 
plained this appeal more clearly, and declared that in Nova Impendet 
he had “ urged forward all the children of the Church, and indeed all 
men of good will, to a holy rivalry in charity, by which the terrible 
suffering that the economic crisis has brought upon the human family 
might in some measure be alleviated.” It was in this encyclical that 
Pius XI insisted that the great battle of the time lay between those who 
accepted and those who denied God, implying thereby that all non- 
Catholic believers were the natural allies of Catholics in this struggle : 

In this fight the most important decision which the will of man can 
be called upon to make is at issue. “‘ Either for God or against God ” 
—that is the point at stake, and upon it hangs the destiny of the whole 
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world. For in every department of life—in politics and economics, in 
morals, in the sciences and arts, in the State and in domestic and civil 
life, in East and West—everywhere the same issue arises, fraught with 
consequences of supreme importance. 
Towards the close of the encyclical the Pope re-affirms this appeal : 
first to Christians and then to “ those also, whoever they may be, who 
acknowledge God and adore Him with sincerity of heart.” 
Five years later, in another encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, on the 
menace of Communism, he again stressed the urgency of the danger : 
But in combating the violence with which the powers of darkness 
are trying to pluck out of the hearts of men the very idea of God, We 
have high hopes that together with those who glory in the name of 
Christians all those also—and they comprise the great majority of 
mankind—who believe in God and adore Him, will effectively join. 


Pope Pius XII 


“HIS Papal appeal becomes more pronounced as the war clouds 
loom threateningly above. In his first public address, broadcast 

on the day after his election, Pius XII declared : 
Our thoughts go out also to those who are outside the enclosure of 


the Catholic Church. They will be glad, we trust, to know that in 
this solemn hour Our prayers have begged for them divine assistance 


from Almighty God. 
Nine days later, at his coronation, the Pope spoke to the Cardinals of 
the “ confidence and hope placed in the Holy See not only by those 
who are intimately united with Us in faith and charity but also by 
numerous brethren separated from Us, and by almost the whole human 
family.” In discourse after discourse as in broadcasts and interviews 
during that fateful year 1939, the Pope returned constantly to the same 
theme. He was alarmed first by the threat and then by the incidence 
of war. To the defence of Christian civilization he summoned both 
his Catholic subjects and those outsi‘e the fold who realized how violent 
was the modern attack upon the things they treasured. Throughout 
these addresses this appeal is continually stressed, in phrases like the 
following : “all men of goodwill,” “all those who are upright of 
heart,” ‘‘ innumerable souls of good will,” ‘‘the other millions of 
sincere souls,” “‘ all men of good faith,” “‘ all those who glory in the 
name of Christians,” “‘ multitudes of just souls, even those alien from 
the Catholic Faith.” In his first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, issued 
on October 20th, Pius XII reiterated the idea of Pius XI that the attack 
on religion and civilization had brought together all the believers in 


God : 

The difficulties, anxieties and trials of the present time arouse, 
strengthen and purify to a degree rarely known before the sense of 
solidarity of the Catholic family. They make all believers in God and 
in Christ share the awareness of a common threat from a common danger. 


And he welcomes with gratitude “ those who, though not belonging to 
the visible body of the Catholic Church, have given noble and sincere 
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expression to their appreciation of all that unites them to Us in love for 
the Person of Christ or in belief in God.” Less than two weeks after 
Summi Pontificatus, the Holy Father sent a letter to the Catholics of the 
United States who were celebrating the 150th anniversary of their 
hierarchy. In this letter, Sertum Laetitia, he spoke of the need to resolve 
the great social problems “‘ by following the sure paths, illuminated 
by the light of the Gospel ;”’ this will be done more satisfactorily, if 
Catholics in the U.S.A. co-operate with their non-Catholic brethren : 


To this salutary union of thought and policy . . . in all charity We 
invite those, also, whom Mother Church laments as separated brethren. 


The 1939 Allocution of Christmas Eve returned to the same subject : 


If ever there was a purpose worthy of the collaboration of all generous 
spirits, if ever there sprang up courage for a spiritual crusade, in which 
with new truth the cry “ God wills it ”’ might resound, it is surely this 
high purpose and this crusading struggle of unselfish and large hearted 
men, engaged in the endeavour to lead the peoples back from the 
muddy cisterns of selfish and material interests to the living fountain of 
Divine Law. 

The Christmas Allocution of 1941 is more explicit and the Pope 
refers to “‘ every man who believes in God ”’ as a natural ally of the 
Catholic. ‘“‘ Those who have faith in Christ, in His divinity, in His 
law, in His work of love and of brotherhood among man, will make a 
particularly valuable contribution to the reconstruction of the social 
order.” The address ended as follows : 

May Our blessing be also upon those who, though not members of 
the visible body of the Catholic Church, are near to Us in their faith 
in God and in Jesus Christ and share Our views with regard to the pro- 
visions for peace and its fundamental aims. 

Finally the theme is reitérated in the Christmas Allocution for 1942, 
which concludes with an appeal to non-Catholics : 

We turn to all those who are united with Us at least by the bond of 
faith in God. We turn to all those . . . who desire light and guidance. 
And We exhort you with paternal insistence . . . to unite and col- 
laborate towards the renewal of society in spirit and in truth. 

These short extracts from recent Papal documents show how the 
Popes are now speaking, not only to Catholics but also to non-Catholic 
Christians, and, further, to men who believe in God outside the 
Christian tradition. The great dangers of our times and the decay of 
religion outside the Catholic fold have made them extend and widen 
their appeal. And this appeal has met with genuine response, in 
Germany, in France and Holland under Nazi occupation, in war 
time Britain (witness the work of the Sword of the Spirit and the 
Catholic share in “ Joint Christian Councils ’’ up and down the country) 
as also in the United States. The foundation of Unitas in Rome, 
with a set of high theologians among its members, will give added 
encouragement to a work that is based on a sincere desire for greater 
understanding and inflamed with the spirit of charity. 




















DOCTRINE AND DRAMA 


‘sk a new wave of secularisation is already sweeping over 


Europe (to which we here confine ourselves) must be obvious to 
all. In England, we are going to have worse difficulties than 
ever about our Catholic schools; but we have not to attend 
to that only. If more and more of what lies outside England be- 
comes secularised, it will become harder and harder for the Christian 
minority in England to teach, in or out of schools, as it is its vocation 
to do. I cannot see that we realise what is happening in Russia itself, 
or in the many countries that Russia directly influences. We smile 
—perhaps too naively—when Mr. Laski demands that all Italian 
schools should be secularised: but have we been stirred by the 
closing of all ‘ religious’ schools in Czecho-Slovakia, the ban on any 
teaching by priests or Religious, the suppression of all Catholic 
bulletins ? Mr. Laski must have been quite pleased during his 
recent visit to Denmark, since certainly the State schools do not 
even profess to teach even Christian morals, let alone religion. In 
a document recently sent to me it is stated that “‘ recent tests applied 
to (British) children up to 18 years and to young men and women 
in the Forces have revealed that 80 per cent. have no religious know- 
ledge whatsoever and that not more than 5 per cent. could be called 
practising Christians. This calculation does not take into account 
the rest of the population outside these groups.” I have no means 
of testing these figures, but it would not surprise me if they were 
true: and I have been constantly puzzled by the total ignorance 
of Our Lord’s life and ‘ personality’ (to speak untechnically) dis- 
played even by Catholics young or old who have been to Catholic 
schools and have learnt their catechism. One may hear: ‘“ Oh, 
but they go to the Sacraments!” Well, some do, and the Sacraments 
work ex opere operato, no doubt. But it is very difficult to prevent 
even Holy Communion from turning into mere routine when the 
recipient in no way associates it with a Person known and loved. 
My sole point, here, is that Christ is known less and less throughout 
whole tracts of Europe, England included. And just as we are 
lamenting the shortage of staff in our own universities and have 
no faintest idea of how to get—let alone train—the thousands of 
teachers that will be needed for our new schools, we grotesquely 
talk about ‘ educating’ the Japanese and ‘ re-educating ’ Germany 
and have the impertinence to tell the Spanish how they ought to 
think. 
Mr. R. W. Moore, headmaster of Harrow, has edited “‘ Education 
To-day and To-morrow” (Michael Joseph) and in it has written 
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a chapter on ‘ Visual Education.’ Exactly in proportion as Christian 
schooling becomes difficult or has proved itself, as so far interpreted, 
inadequate, and since it is impossible that families can be asked to 
give a full Christian education to their children (for the de-Christiani- 
sation of England started at least a century ago), Christians have 
to think out new methods of teaching even the elements of Our Lord’s 
life, and, to my mind, Catholics need to do the same, as well as to 
make many drastic changes in their other apostolic methods which 
do not concern us here. I confine myself to the topic of ‘ visual 
education’ in Christianity. 

We are reminded that Sherborne in 1908 “started a nation-wide 
fashion” of performing outdoor pageants. ‘Historical’ films have 
also become fashionable, and we may be forgiven if, though sure 
to be called pedantic, we protest vehemently against such films 
being untrue to the facts so far as these can be ascertained. The 
dead have their rights as well as the living: the dead should not 
be travestied, nor the living have their imagination inoculated with 
lies, as they would if, for example, Nero were represented merely as 
a savage maniac and not as a genius too. I cannot admit for a 
moment the excuse: “ We are offering entertainment, and not 
a lesson.” But this is by the way. 

But to begin humbly by mentioning lantern-lectures. May I quote 
one small piece of experience. I had once to give a short retreat in 
what was considered the toughest Borstal institution. I asked the 
Governor if I might give a lantern lecture on e.g., volcanoes and 
geysers. He said Yes, but that the boys could not stay ‘ put’ for 
more than 20 minutes and that the lights must remain up, and that 
attendance must be optional. About 75 per cent. came ; the lights 
were lowered; and the lecture lasted nearly an hour without 
disasters. Encouraged, I asked if we might have another the next 
night on the Life of Our Lord. About 95 per cent. came (the great 
majority, of course, not Catholics), and the lecture lasted about 
an hour and a quarter without the slightest disturbance. It was 
simple narrative with no exhortation or moralising; the slides 
were based on Tissot’s pictures but coloured as I had indicated. I 
dislike Tissot’s colouring; but it is no good (I think) offering 
Renaissance or sentimental versions of the gospel history. It would 
be good if we could find worthy, unfanciful illustrations for other 
religious themes : but even if we cannot, we can illustrate practically 
an entire lecture on e.g., St. Paul, by slides of landscapes (Messrs. 
Newton have, or had, a superb collection) or on many a Saint by 
pictures of places and perhaps portraits, as I have experienced when 
lecturing on St. Stanislaus and St. Aloysius. Purely fanciful or 
* devotional ’ pictures are, I feel, misleading or at best unconvincing, 


1 The New English Review for October, 1945, had almost too tolerant an article on “ History 
and the Films by Mr. C. H. Hartnell. 
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Anyhow, I cannot say that Our Lord’s life exerted its unique influ- 
ence less in that grim Borstal than when the same lecture using the 
same slides was twice given in a large Dublin theatre. 

Films may be more impressive than mere slides (a Christian Cinema 
and Religious Film society exists), but obviously they are infinitely 
harder and more expensive to make. Still, one clergyman has 
writien : “‘ Our cinema has brought us into contact with practically 
the whole population of the neighbourhood. In a church where 
our largest congregation before we used the cinema was under 100, 
it is a challenge to feel that 8,000 people now come every week.’’ 
He freely recognises that this is only a means towards the full Christiani- 
sation of the audiences: and, one cannot get a great variety of such 
films. Of course, in France and (I think) Germany and indeed 
Italy the making of Catholic films is, or was, far ahead of anything 
we can hope for. But I suppose they could be hired. The U.S.A. 
are of course unparalleled. We now come to ‘ drama’ as such. 

Even here we must make a distinction—drama acted in the normal 
way, and drama broadcast, of which Miss Dorothy Sayers’s “‘ Man 
born to be King” must suffice as an example. In her introduction 
to the book, she speaks of the “story of Jesus”’ as a terra incognita to 
a “large and mestly youthful public”: they do not know what 
Christmas means ; and men and women attach only the sense of 
swearing to the Name of Christ. Indeed, she quotes a ‘ devout’ 
lady who objected to “ coarse expressions being put into the mouth 
of king Herod, because it was jarring to hear such words on the lips 
of someone ‘so closely connected with Our Lord’!” Miss Sayers 
definitely wanted to ‘shock’ her hearers in the sense of startling 
them. Even of those who, like that lady, were ‘ devout,’ comparatively 
few ‘realised’ that what they had read in the Bible ‘ really happened.” 

By using very ‘modern’ language, Miss Sayers felt she could 
thus startle. Many letters proved that she did. And yet, I felt her 
success was but partial. Not only the ‘ coarseness’ of the language 
seemed self-conscious: you knew it was ‘done on purpose’ and 
wondered what she would say next—it was, in short, a distraction : 
you risked attending to 7 rather than the story—but also, by pre- 
serving a ‘historical setting’ she created, it seemed to me, a clash 
between the talk and the psychology of her characters. A Jew of 
those days would not have talked like that ; and no one who talked 
like that would have felt or thought or acted as a Jew of Our Lord’s 
time. I remember only one passage (for I could hear but little 
of the broadcasts) where she made Our Lady speak in a ‘ mystical ’ 
way ; I think, as Calvary was being neared, or had been reached. 
But it was a kind of mystical dialect quite unthinkable on the lips 
of Our Lady, and that I should have found exasperating and unreal 
on those of a modern woman. However, none of this goes against 
the ideal, which is, to make the Life of Christ known as best we 
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can to the ‘ multitudes,’ and I mention here, because it was broadcast, 
a Passion Play called ‘‘ With these I was wounded,” written by the 
Grail and broadcast in the Overseas service, but not, alas, at home. 
It is incredibly beautiful, and interweaves what is extremely ‘ modern’ 
—in fact, ‘ war-time ’—with analogous scenes of the Passion, corres- 
ponding almost exactly to a point we try to make below. It has, 
too, a strong ‘ liturgical’ colour, which Catholics could recognise. 

Lady Lees, Lytchett Minster, Poole, Dorset, who has most kindly 
given me much information on this subject, has had marvellous 
success in her own neighbourhood, especially with a Christmas Play. 
She took exactly the opposite line to Miss Sayers’s, and constructed 
her play entirely from scriptural quotations (very aptly chosen), 
and a few hymns. Were it not that the inspired words of Scripture 
exercise their own mysterious influence, we should have supposed 
that, given the decline of Bible-reading, this system would have 
proved inadequate. However, Lady Lees caused little plays to be 
acted in a private school in her village,! and when this was closed, 
the vicar offered his church for their continuance. Older children 
and working-boys and girls implored to be given parts. A hundred 
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were at last selected, from 4 to 24 years old. Some were evacuees . 


(Czech ; French): some had never been in a church before: 
they came from 15 different kinds of school, from elementary to 
university. Soldiers made a choir and led the congregation (for it 
was essential that the congregation should feel itself an integral part 
of the action) : the late Sir Francis Younghusband (chairman of the 
Religious Drama Society) provided priceless silks, etc., from India, 
China and Tibet—he also contributed a foreword to a privately 
printed account of the play in which he explained how “ the mass of 
the Hindu population is brought up on performances of the great 
Hindu classical dramas” (such dramas always having ‘ religion’ 
in some sense at the back of them) and he had long sought for some 
analogy in England—not “ equivalent,” for we have no classical 
religious plays, save possibly Everyman. He felt more deeply moved 
by this village play—acted with purest Dorchester accent—than by 
Oberammergau itself. All ‘denominations’ joined in producing 
and acting the play, and Cardinal Hinsley as well as Anglican and 
Free Church personages blessed the enterprise. Sir Francis saw 
in the extension of this sort of movement a presage of the spiritual 
‘resurrection’ of England; and as long ago as 1928 had actually 
urged, at Geneva, that the best ‘ companies’ of such young actors 
should be sent to play there, to “keep delegates (to the League of 
Nations) up to the highest pitch of holiness and idealism.” I myself 
could hardly have attained to that level of faith and hope : still this 
man of vast experience of Asia as well as of Europe could so aspire. 

Indeed, the thought of these directly scriptural plays reveals to 


1 She ‘ expanded’ her family of seven into a ‘ home-school for 60 children.’ 
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me my own lack of simplicity, and I fear the sophistication of our 
increasingly cinema-taught masses, such as was already long ago 
responsible for giggles and gaffaws during the earlier and untainted 
negro ‘ spirituals ’ when first they were sung here. I become nervous 
if I see Our Lady on the stage—at any rate if she speaks. I very 
much appreciated the reticence of the Liverpool Dramatic Society 
(Catholic) when, during a Passion Play, you saw only (from a 
balcony) the tops of the crosses as the procession moved to Calvary. 
How right that the film about Bernadette should not have displayed 
the actual apparitions! Certainly the actors must be absolutely full 
of the spirit of faith and self-forgetfulness, if anyone in the audience, 
Catholic or not, is to be moved. ! 

I recognise, however, that there is one sort of drama which stands 
quite by itself, and aims at setting the Life of Our Lord as realistically 
as possible before the eyes of an audience. Slightly short of this 
is the kind of Nativity play that used to be produced by St. Mary’s, 
Graham St., London, in a Chelsea theatre. The scenes were 
extremely stylised, being reproductions, I think, of Fra Angelico’s 
paintings, and that well-to-do congregation was able to manage 
this with exquisite and gorgeous artistry and yet with a real religious 
spirit, though I felt, perhaps, that the story was almost subservient 
to the splendid setting. In Australia, during a Eucharistic congress, 
I wrote four ‘ Little Plays for Children’ in which children acted 
not indeed the Mass, but the kind of mood in which the successive 
parts of Mass would be approached. In England this was first played 
in 1935, during a Liturgical Week in Birmingham. The Town Hall 
was completely filled ; the audience all had copies of the words, 
and all ‘ answered’ certain sentences as they should, being ‘led’ 
from a sort of ‘ pulpit’ at one side; thus everyone had an integral 
part in the whole. This could be done anywhere—there is no 
scenery, the dresses are absolutely simple, there are next to no 
* properties ’. 

But it is possible to produce plays which definitely aim at suggesting 
some scriptural event or spiritual idea, explicitly or by hints. I 
can imagine quite a long modern play which in reality introduces 
all the ‘ mysteries’ of Our Lord’s Childhood (possibly by means of 
‘ Tableaux’ seen at intervals) ; or others in which the supernatural 
as it were peers through the ‘ natural’—I remember one little play 
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1 I was interested to see Chesterton’s Magic acted in Danish in an ordinary Copenhagen 
theatre. No one, of course, believed in any of it. Therefore the Duke became a buffoon 
merely ; the girl, an imbecile; the Magician was left completely unintelligible ; the 
other actors, indistinguishable from one another. During the terrifying scene towards 
the end, when unseen powers of evil cloud down upon the garden and everyone on the 
stage displays each his form of panic, the audience found nothing save what to laugh at, 
Chesterton being supposed to be always ‘funny’ . . . Indeed, I was kindly asked by the 
management to write a page for the programme commenting on the play. I did so: 
but while a few biographical details about the author and his character survived, anything 
that suggested that the play had a meaning—indeed, a desperately serious one—was cut 
out. I suppose it was feared that future audiences might be frightened off. 
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called The Barn, acted several times (by professionals) at the Interval 
Club and also in Denmark: more than one person said: “ Js this 
meant to be religious, or not? Are your Tramps the shepherds, 
or the Magi, or what?” I said: ‘‘ Take it exactly as you please ! 
If the actors think it is religious, you probably will. If they don’t, 
why should you?” In short, I like what is full of echoes, quickly 
vanishing lights—rather as life is full of what can be seen as especially 
providential, or again, as coincidence, or need hardly be noticed at 
all. Numen inest ! 

The Grail probably has discovered exactly the right medium. It 
acted a Nativity Play (“‘No Room”’) in the New Opera House at 
Blackpool : 500 players took part. There were choirs of Angels, 
groups of ‘busy’ people and of ‘tired’ people and the like, who 
have no room for God or no heart to rise and open the door for Him. 
There is a dialogue narrative of the Annunciation; the actual 
scene of the angelic message to the Shepherds and their arrival at 
the Manger; a long argument between the returning Shepherds, 
the ‘ busy,’ the ‘ tired,’ the ‘ suffering’ and the ‘ rest of the world’ ; 
and a quite charming ‘ part 5’, in which the Angels begin thus— 
“* Good people of Blackpool, when you die—Christ will ask you these 
questions . . .” Words naive, and noble, popular yet never vulgar, 
and mystical yet never high-faluting or ringing false, are mingled and 
seem always ‘in their place.’ At Preston, “The Royal Road ” 
(based on the Imitation’s Regia Via) was acted by 1,000 boys and girls 
in the Stadium: and we recall how the Grail produced Everyman 
(October, 1933) in the London Albert Hall ; and there too, in May, 
1936, a quite amazing adaptation of “The Hound of Heaven.” 
But real genius was involved in all these productions—alike in the 
arrangement of words, the music, the movement and the colour ; 
and also, a profoundly spiritual perception. This being so, I would 
not hesitate to hope (any more than our ancestors would have 
hesitated) that some such adventure may be carried through within 
some of our greater churches—yes, in Westminster Cathedral itself. 

To end as I began. Our country knows less and less about the life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ as it was lived upon this earth, or about 
His death and Resurrection, and so it will not know how to seek 
salvation through His Name. Let us assume that we are perfectly 
satisfied with the results of our own Catholic schooling and the 
percentage of our children who continue to go to Mass after they 
have left school. Let us assume that we contemplate with serenity 
the future of our Catholic missions in e.g., Japan, Syria, India. 
Let us accept with indifference all that we foresee of Russian influence 
in more than half of Europe (and also eastward). No one can 
rebuke us for ‘ nationalism’ if we concentrate at least for a while on 
our Own country and its spiritual future. And if it be felt that these 
paragraphs about religious drama are almost childishly inadequate 
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in view of the enormous apostolate that is needed, how should I not 
feel the same? Still, we had better talk about one thing at a time. 
And the applications of the general idea are so varied ! Such plays 
can be acted in schools, public halls, gardens,—Churches—and indeed, 
I think they have been acted there abroad. Anyhow, to act makes 
use of the entire personality, as reading or listening or just looking 
does not. Adults as well as children like having their imagination 
stirred ; but all children need something to do, and indeed how 
strongly has Catholic Action been stressed ! Thus we would like to 
see these dramas, in which not only children but all their families 
are integrally and actively involved, performed (as Lady Lees’s 
experience shows that they can be) even in quite small villages. 
Nor can I see the slightest objection to non-Catholics taking part 
in the Catholic production—on the contrary! The entire Danish 
caste of my small play, The Barn, was non Catholic, but even re- 


-hearsals had some of that spiritualising effect upon the actors which 


Mr. Val Gielgud noticed when Miss Sayers’s play was being rehearsed. 
Absence from England has doubtless caused me to be ignorant of 
what has been, or is being, done by Catholics in this department. 
May then what I have said count more as applause than for perhaps 
quite uncalled-for suggestions ! 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 








The Vision 


Pearls of the Orient twine my throat 
And deck my sari’s carmine hues ; 
While silk-clad dancing slave girls bring 
My gem-wrought temple shoes. 


Rubies that put my lips to shame 
Gleam from my night-black hair, 
Prisoned and filleted with gold 
And veiled by gossamer. 


And many a maharaja 

Cascades a thousand jewels for me ; 
But I am poor with riches 

And sick with flattery .. . 


One Lonely Beauty have I seen, 
One glory have I known— 

A King with crown of twisted wood, 
Throned on a wooden throne. 


Mary WINTER WERE. 
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FATHER DOMINIC BARBERI AND THE 
ENGLISH 


ATHER Dominic Barberi’s many letters to his superiors 
Bb: Rome during the years of his mission to England contain 

astute observations of English life and character, which would 
hardly be expected by those who know only the ardent expressions 
of devotion to England which have been often quoted. He was 
fifty when he began work at Aston Hall in Staffordshire in 1842, 
and he died seven years later; so his actual acquaintance with 
English ways and people was very brief. The fact that he had 
concentrated his thoughts and hopes so deeply on England since 
his boyhood was more likely than not to give him distorted views 
of conditions there. But his fondest imagination could scarcely 
have given him a more distorted notion of the reality than he must 
have derived from his first acquaintance with a few pious English 
Catholics in Rome while he was attached to the teaching staff of 
the Passionists’ headquarters about 1830. 

The story of his early dedication to missionary work in England, 
at a time when there seemed no prospect of his even being admitted 
to the priesthood, is told in the document which he drew up himself 
under the directions of his spiritual adviser at Oscott in 1844. 
It explains how at the age of twenty-one he received a sudden 
communication during prayer, that he was “ destined to announce 
the truths of the Gospel and bring back strayed sheep into the way 
of salvation.” A year later, in October, 1814, when he had become 
a Passionist lay brother near Vetralla, he received a second com- 
munication which assured him that he would become a priest, and 


that his apostolate would be “not in China or America” (as he | 


had vaguely imagined at first), “but in North-West Europe and 
especially in England.” By unlikely and unexpected steps he was 
in fact admitted to the priesthood; but he had no prospect of 
leaving Italy and he could not read or speak English, when he first 
made acquaintance with a few English people in Rome, about the 
time of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. But he had quickly 
been promoted to teaching positions in several Passionist houses, 
and in those early years he talked constantly about the conversion 
of England, and had made a practice of getting his students to recite 
prayers for that object at the end of his lectures. 

The first Englishman with whom he had direct contact was about 
as unrepresentative as could be imagined. Old Sir Harry Trelawney 
was an elderly Cornish baronet who had been a clergyman until 
he astonished his contemporaries by becoming a Catholic. His 
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daughter had become a Catholic before him, and late in life when 
his wife had died he sought a special dispensation to be ordained, 
with the intention of opening a Catholic mission in his family mansion 
Trelawney Castle. Owing to his advanced age it was necessary to 
take special care in preparing him for the ceremonies of saying Mass, 
so that Cardinal Odescalchi applied to the Passionists at the Retreat 
of SS. John and Paul to appoint someone to instruct him. For 
some unknown reason, but presumably because he was known to 
regard English people with so much affection, Father Dominic Barberi 
was appointed, and they met only to find that they could not converse 
without an interpreter. By good fortune Miss Trelawney thought 
of a student at the English College under Mgr. Wiseman, who could 
act as intermediary. So Father Dominic met another Englishman 
at his next visit, who was just as likely to give him a false impression 
as the old Cornish baronet. 

This second English acquaintance of Father Dominic’s was the 
Hon. George Spencer, a young man of about thirty who had been 
a parson on the estate of his father, Earl Spencer. His eldest brother, 
Lord Althorp, was following in his father’s footsteps with a brilliant 
parliamentary career, and had just been made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. So Father Dominic was confronted not only with two 
convert clergymen, at a time when such oddities were almost unknown, 
but with two Englishmen of famous family who had become Catholics 
and intended to devote themselves to spreading the Catholic faith 
in England. He had dreamed of assisting in the conversion of 
England himself; but he had never imagined that the English 
aristocracy was already producing zealous converts to the Catholic 
faith, still less that clergy fiom the Church of England were going 
over to Rome. But even the example of old Sir Harry Trelawney 
and Lord Spencer’s son was less calculated to raise unfounded hopes 
than was the fervour of another young English convert who was 
introduced to Father Dominic shortly afterwards and became one 
of his most devoted supporters in the following years. Ambrose 
Phillipps was little more than twenty-one when Father Dominic 
met him in Rome; but he had become a Catholic while he was 
still a schoolboy, and it was his precocious talents for theological 
debate that had overwhelmed George Spencer and led to his becoming 
a Catholic after they had been acquainted for only a few weeks. 

Ambrose Phillipps had gone to Cambridge as an undergraduate 
after his outraged schoolmaster had sent him home in disgrace on 
learning that he had been received into the Catholic Church. His 
father was a rich landowner in Leicestershire and had been member 
of Parliament for the County and also Deputy Lieutenant for a good 
many years. With personal leanings towards ritualism, he had 
been less grieved than might have been expected by his son’s change 
of religion; and when Ambrose had to leave Cambridge in his 
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second year on account of lung trouble, his father enabled him to 
travel extensively in Italy and make a protracted stay in Rome. 
There, accordingly, he went to see his friend, George Spencer, who 
was now a student at the English College, and together they used to 
frequent the Passionist house where Father Dominic was a lecturer. 
They were immensely impressed by his strange determination to 
undertake apostolic work in England and they all dreamed of the 
conversion of England while they spent their afternoons together 
in Rome. And a few years later, when Phillipps had returned to 
England and married, Father Dominic learned that his young 
friend had actually arranged to build on his own estates the first 
monastery to be erected in England since the Reformation. Phillipps 
was a copious correspondent and he sent to Father Dominic in Italy 
the most astonishing reports of Catholic progress in England, and 
particularly of the surprisingly large number of converts among 
the simple country folk living around the villages of his own estate. 
It was Sir Harry Trelawney who had first brought Father Gentili 
and his Rosminian priests to England, but his plans for missionary 
work in Cornwall collapsed when the old man died soon after being 
ordained. And after several years of intensive work at Prior Park, 
under Bishop Baines, Gentili became chaplain to Ambrose Phillipps 
at Grace Dieu. There he began giving open air missions with 
astonishing success; and Father Dominic, who seemed to have less 
prospect than ever of leaving Italy, had to possess his soul as patiently 
as he could while he received tantalising reports of what Father 
Gentili was already accomplishing in England, and personal assur- 
ances from Ambrose Phillipps that within quite a short space of 
years all England would be Catholic again. 

In 1840, however, thé long awaited direction towards England 
seemed to have come. It was seven years since Father Dominic 
himself, exercising his rights as a consultor for one of the Italian 
provinces, had brought before the General Chapter of the Passionists 
a resolution urging that they should establish a mission in England. 
His ardent young friends, Spencer and Phillipps, had been the principal 
supporters who gave practical promises of help, and the proposal 





had actually been adopted, though action on it was delayed. Now" 


after another General Chapter in 1839, it was decided to proceed ; 
and an unexpected but urgent invitation to establish a house in 
Belgium was accepted, with the intention that Father Dominic 
should go there first and later proceed to England. He had taught 
himself to read and to write English fluently by this time, but he 
could hardly make himself understood in speaking it, and his acquaint- 
ance with English people was still extremely limited and unrepre- 
sentative. He had no doubt, when he went with his small party 
to make the new foundation at Ere in Belgium, that he was already 
embarked on the great work of his life. And when he reached 
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Belgium he was for some months in extreme difficulty for lack of 
support of any kind. His letters to Rome during this period reveal the 
remarkable fact that, if it had not been for the help he received from 
his few friends in England, his community would have been com- 
pelled to go home for sheer lack of funds to buy food. George 
Spencer had by this time become his most active helper. Spencer 
had been for some years working as a priest in the rapidly expanding 
district around Birmingham, and he had written some very frank 
letters to Father Dominic warning him how different conditions 
were from what they had fondly imagined while they were in Rome, 
and confessing the bitter discouragement which often overwhelmed 
him. 

But the friendship of Father Dominic had become one of the 
chief inspirations and comforts of Spencer’s life, and Spencer was 
doing all in his power to hasten his arrival in England. By a strange 
coincidence a cousin of Spencer’s who had never met him had become 
a Catholic while living in Boulogne. She became deeply involved 
in the preparations for bringing the Passionists to Belgium. Mjs. 
Spencer Canning had heard of her eccentric cousin, who had given 
up a living worth £3,000 a year on his father’s property to become 
a Catholic priest, and they began to correspond and were soon 
working as allies in assisting Father Dominic. She was not a rich 
woman, though they had a substantial house in Portman Square ; 
but her frequent donations of small sums enabled Father Dominic 
to meet his most pressing needs. She had also promised a definite 
sum each year for the Passionist house when it should be founded in 
England. George Spencer had many generous friends whose 
affection for him had not been lessened by his change of religion ; 
and he used to get help from them in varying amounts. Much later, 
when he had become a Passionist himself under Father Dominic, 
he became the principal collector of funds for building churches. 
But at this stage he was helping chiefly through contributions which 
were sent to him by pious readers of the Catholic Magazine, in which 
he was writing a monthly article. And among these pious people, 
who through Spencer became invaluable supporters of Father 
Dominic in Belgium, was the wife of the Duke of Wellington’s eldest 
brother, the Marquis Wellesley. That distinguished Elder Statesman 
was now approaching eighty and it was some fifteen years since he 
had married his second wife. She was an American widow and a 
Catholic, and his marriage had caused considerable political flutters 
while he was Viceroy of Ireland in the years just before the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. She was a most devout Catholic, and so also 
was her sister who married the Duke of Leeds; and Spencer got 
to know her, too, because the Duke of Leeds had been a contempcrary 
of his at Eton. ; 
Towards the end of 1840 when Father Dominic received his first 
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direct invitation to visit England through Wiseman, who had found 
a house for him at Aston Hall in Staffordshire, he had thus become 
almost dependent upon a group of English people who were all 
highly connected and all apparently full of hope that England would 
soon be converted to the Catholic faith. His first friend, Sir Harry 
Trelawney, was dead, but he had actually brought Father Gentili 
and the Rosminians to work in England. Ambrose Phillipps had 
with the help of the Earl of Shrewsbury established the first monastery 
to be built in England for centuries. George Spencer, with his 
brother in the Cabinet and his background of devoted relatives at 
Althorp, was actively engaged as a priest in the prosperous Midlands. 
Wiseman, whom Father Dominic had known in Rome, was now co- 
adjutor bishop in the Midlands and president at Oscott, and radiating 
confidence about a Catholic revival in England. The funds which 
had enabled him to establish his retreat at Ere had been largely 
provided by the Marchioness Wellesley, who was constantly sending 
money for prayers on behalf both of her husband and of her brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Wellington. And when Wiseman and Bishop 
Walsh summoned him to meet them at Tournai on their journey to 
Rome and told him to come to Aston as soon as he could, it was 
Mrs. Spencer, with her large London house. who received him as 
her guest for the first night he spent in England. 

Everything seemed to suggest that England was simply awaiting 
missionaries, and that the aristocracy, with all their wealth and 
influence, would be the first to welcome them. The only English 
acquaintance who gave Father Dominic a glimpse of what he was 
really to expect was a friend of Spencer’s whom he had met in Rome, 
a clergyman called Ford, who had allowed Father Dominic to besiege 
him with religious discussions. He threw himself with all his ardour 
into prolonged efforts to convert Mr. Ford, but with no success. 
And when he arrived at Oscott in November, 1840, on his first pros- 
pecting visit, he at once sent a letter to Mr. Ford renewing the attack 
with all his former fervour and personal affection. It had no result, 
and during this brief visit to Oscott Father Dominic was able to 
observe how much dislike and suspicion Wiseman encountered in his 
desire to establish personal relations with ‘“Anglo-Catholics.” Of 
the Oxford Movement Father Dominic had received glowing reports 
occasionally from Phillipps in Leicestershire. He even went to 
Grace Dieu for a hurried visit during his first journey to England, 
and there found the Rosminian Father Gentili preaching to Protestant 
audiences with a success which made Father Dominic all the more 
impatient to start work himself. He went back to Belgium before 
Christmas 1840, while the publication of Newman’s Tract XC was 
imminent, and he had not the slightest suspicion that the Tract 
would ,create a tumult when it appeared at the beginning of the 
year. One result of the outcry which it aroused was to induce some 
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of the young Anglo-Catholics to look for Catholic sympathy on the 
Continent, and J. D. Dalgairns wrote the famous letter “from a 
Young Member of Oxford University” which Phillipps persuaded 
the Univers in Paris to publish. Phillipps then drew Father Dominic’s 
attention to this earnest statement of the Anglo-Catholic point of view 
and Father Dominic himself replied to it at length. His letter led 
to the unbroken correspondence with Dalgairns which culminated 
nearly five years later in his being invited to Littlemore where 
Newman sought reception into the Catholic Church at his hands. 
Soon after he had published that reply to Dalgairns in the Univers, 
Father Dominic wrote to Rome to report he had heard that the 
young man to whom it was addressed “had received and read it 
on his knees.” Everything led him to expect an attitude of reverence 
towards the Catholic missionaries. He had found that Wiseman 
was suffering from discouragement by old-fashioned Catholics who 
accused him of stirring up trouble and of being fooled by insincere 
apologists. Father Dominic soon believed that his own duty would 
be to show the sympathy which English Catholics failed to show. 
Phillipps had impressed upon him that the Tractarians ‘‘ cannot endure 
those Religious who say they do not seek for conversions but merely 
ask to be allowed to live.” And after Phillipps had visited Oxford 
he persuaded Father Dominic that quite incredible things were 
happening there. Father Dominic reported to Rome that the Anglo- 
Catholic “ theologians there recite the Divine Office according to 
the Roman rite. This they do secretly as they are accustomed to 
chant the ‘ Office’ as we do, and fear it to be known that they 
doso. Further, they go down into the church at night to celebrate 
Mass according to the Roman rite, and receive Holy Communion. 
So strictly do they observe our fasts that on Fridays they do not 
allow themselves even fish. I may be mistaken, but I think that 
these men are exceedingly good, and will become Catholic in time.” 
Yet in fact, Father Dominic was to have scarcely any contact 
with the Oxford leaders after his mission in England began in earnest, 
until almost by accident and as a result of his own ceaseless persever- 
ance that summons to Littlemore arrived in October, 1845. He 
was to be confronted instead with the timidity and indifference of 
Catholics who still dreaded a revival of persecution, and with the 
active hostility of the Protestant clergy in the Midlands. There 
was more than a year’s delay before the priest in charge at Aston 
Hall would vacate the house in favour of a foreign missionary. When 
he did go, Father Dominic found that he had alarmed his scattered 
flock by foretelling a revival of Protestant hostility. Speaking 
English with great difficulty, Father Dominic started boldly to give 
retreats and missions, and the local people came in surprising numbers. 
It was their readiness to come that infuriated the Protestant clergy 
and made them organise attacks on Father Dominic as he passed 
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through the streets. After a few months he wrote that if he had 
nothing else to do, he “‘ might even hope to receive four or five hundred 
converts a year. One needs time and patience, however,” he wrote, 
“as they are very ignorant. One has to begin by making them 
understand that there is one God in three distinct Persons. They 
have no objections to bring forward as a rule. The real obstacles 
to be overcome are the extreme ignorance and even indifference 
to their salvation which they display. Endless patience and charity, 
and above all, good example, are the great needs. It is these things 
that arouse their interest and stir them up to think about their eternal 
salvation.” 

Personal example, and not least the wearing of the religious habit 
and bare feet were, he found, more and more the secrets of his 
success among this Protestant people who seemed to him so much 
more paganised than he had ever expected. “To make Catholics 
is not easy,” he wrote in November, 1843, “ for the good reason that 
they have to be made Christians first, and that is precisely the diffi- 
culty. Egoism is the great obstacle to Catholicism, and I am inclined 
to doubt if egoism so profound and deep-rooted as we meet with here 
is to be found anywhere in the universe. Here our helps are few 
and opposition is great. Insults and mockery of every description 
are our lot, and conversions are few.” But he found always that 
hostility melted in time. Six months later he was writing that 
“Those. who seemed most opposed are now our warmest friends, 
and the English do not take to foreigners easily. But when once 
they give their affection it is a very real thing.” A year later he 
had boldly paid a personal visit to Littlemore and had there met 
Newman and the others, besides his particular friend Dalgairns. 
“You could not believe the impression our habit makes when we go 
to preach anywhere,” he wrote. ‘“ The people kneel down in crowds 
just to receive my blessing. We do more preaching here with the 
bare feet and religious restraint and modesty than with the tongue. 
Somebody told me once that they had been converted at my first 
sermon although they did not understand a word I said. Protestants 
and Catholics alike come in crowds. Last month I preached in a hay 
loft somewhere near Oxford to about five hundred Protestants.” 

Four years before, he had been touched beyond words by the 
eagerness of those whom he had seen come to hear Father Gentili 
preach when he had stayed some days with Ambrose Phillipps in 
Leicestershire. Now in the countryside around Oxford and Bir- 
mingham, he found an equal fervour at his own missions. At “a 
place about ten miles from Stone,” he had given an eight days’ 
mission and “ not even in Italy have I come across a more fervent 
body of people. All came to hear me, in the early morning, in the 
afternoon and in the evening! They all gave up their business to 
come and hear the word of God. What a fine people!” He wag 
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more and more impressed with their earnestness, and with the vast 
possibilities for Catholic expansion if the British Empire could become 
Catholic. ‘“ With the influence of an England once again Catholic 
we could touch the minds and hearts of men the world over. I am 
certain Protestantism all over Europe would be shaken by the olow 
delivered at its very centre.” After two years, he found that the ice 
was broken, and he encountered the most cordial treatment. ‘ The 
English are difficult to move,” he wrote in August, 1844, “ but once 
moved one obtains better results from them than from any other 
people with whom I am acquainted. ... All this coldness: and 
indifference have been transformed into an almost excessive en- 
thusiasm.”” He had even been asked “for a portrait of himself 
to be hung in a certain private house.”” The request had horrified 
him. ‘‘ Could anything be worse or more absurd?” he wrote to 
Rome. “I replied that I was too ugly to be painted, but I do not 
know yet if I shall escape the importunity of the petitioner.” 

What he sought above all was novices who would understand 
English ways. His public missions were producing an astonishing 
effect among the crowded industrial areas where priests were few. 
“The people swarm like bees round the confessional,” he reported 
after one mission in the Midlands, where the Irish immigration 
was beginning to be conspicuous—“ more even than in the Kingdom 
of Naples,” and “it seems impossible to get to the end of it.” But 
it was not preaching to the converted so much as evangelising Pro- 
testants that claimed his thoughts most. He was beseeching his 
superiors to send him a really suitable priest as master of novices. 
**He would have to be solid, charitable, gentle, affable, and of a 
placid disposition generally, adapted to the English character. With 
them you don’t want fire and fury, but composedness and charity. 
. . . In England haste is not wanted. Before taking one step they 
must take all possible measurements. But once the measurements 
are taken and the first step is made, they are strong and brave. I 
am exceedingly fond of their character, although so contrary to 
my own. For I always want to do things in the twinkling of an eye. 
I can tell you I have to keep my haste and hurry in check here.” 

His success was astonishing, when one considers the difficulty 
his audiences always had in understanding his badly pronounced 
though fluent English. “‘ The churches are always too small for 
the crowds that come to the mission from every direction,” he wrote 
late in 1844. ‘‘I have known cases where people came thirty miles 
to attend a mission. They take lodgings for the time and are there 
for the purpose of hearing the sermons and making their peace with 
God.” He had seen clearly already that controversy was not nearly 
so effective as the direct statement of Christian truths. In begging 
Rome to send more priests, he insists repeatedly, “Here we don’t 
want so much great talents but good will, good health and good 
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example. That is all. I have never come in contact with a more 
reasonable nation. They do not ask for eloquence, but a good heart, 
clear well reasoned discourse, and personal good example.” Letter 
after letter insists upon that theme and there is a striking resemblance 
between Father Dominic’s conclusions, based upon a few years of 
intensive and hard experience, and the assertions made by Newman 
in his Anglican days concerning the true function of Catholic mission- 
aries in England. There is more than a trace of Newman’s inspiration 
in one of the letters which Dalgairns addressed to Father Dominic 
from Littlemore before they had even met. “ You are, I am sure, 
taking the right way to win the English heart ; the English Roman 
Catholics seem to fancy that they can do a great deal by copes and 
chasubles and beautiful music. They are, however, mistaken ; 
let them try to cope with those evils which our system has all but 
given up in despair ; let them preach barefoot in the streets of our 
great towns, and depend upon it, they will force England, or at least 
all who are worth having in England, to look upon them in a very 
different light from what they do now.” And when Father Dominic, 
several years later, arrived as a guest at Littlemore after he had 
received Dalgairns as his convert, Newman knew that the tired 
Italian missionary personified all that he had wished, but never 


hoped, to find among the Catholic clergy. 
Denis Gwynn. 








‘*THE MONTH’? FORWARDING SCHEME 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a 1945 air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THE MontH; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THz Montu please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 
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A MIRROR OF FRANCE 


HE experiences of France during the years from 1940 to 1944 
were very different from those of Britain. And itisimportant, 


very important, to bear this inmind, now that contacts between 
the two countries are being rapidly developed. Diverse were our two 
situations ; diverse the immediate problems ; diverse the effect of 
problems and situations on the national character. In Britain, there 
was very little leisure for thought, in the purer meaning of that word. 
Everything had to be geared to action, Men took refuge in activity, 
and were glad to do so. The times were so dark, the needs of the 
moment so all-compelling, that thought seemed almost futile, dis- 
tracting and even dangerous. We were often too tired to think. 
Historians will discover our war-time achievements, in activity not 
reflection, in science rather than philosophy or letters. These were 
the years of “ Radar” and the “ Mulberries”’ and P.L.U.T.O., to 
say nothing of our vast military enterprises, in four of the five conti- 
nents and over many of the seven seas. 

Not so the experience of the French. They were denied action 
against the enemy after 1940, except for the small numbers serving with 
the Free French overseas and the growing Resistance movements. 
Before them the cruel alternative of outwardly submitting to the enemy, 
yet keeping inwardly alive the spirit and significance of France, or 
taking part in active resistance, in opposition to their own countrymen 
as well as Germans—outlaws with the hand of authority against them. 
The second of these alternatives, in any case, was only for the younger 
and more active men. Deprived of the possibilities of action, French- 
men found themselves retreating into a world of reverie and thought. 
They took refuge in the “ warm, phantasmagoric chamber of the mind, 
with its painted windows and its storied walls,” that spoke so elo- 
quently to them of the grandeur that was France. The past seemed all 
the brighter because of present gloom ; they understood and valued the 
more keenly what they had been unable successfully to defend. 

Consequently, in French writing from 1940 to 1944 (many of the 
books could not be published till after the liberation) we discover 
various themes which continually recur and mingle closely with one 
another, to give a war-time symphony of the mind of France. Among 
them, idealisation of the past, a new appreciation of the spirit of France 
and of French culture, a bitter resentment against the sorry tendencies 
and the shabby politicians of the pre-war years. With these, a pre- 
vailing atmosphere of sadness and oppression, shot through with gleams 
and flashes of resurgent hope, though at times that hope seemed des- 
perately far away. Especially was this true of the poets—men like 
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Aragon, Eluard and Emmanuel—who, throwing off the tricks and 
flourishes of pre-war schools, rose like larks into the sky to sing of 
France’s sorrows and France’s hopes. It is a long time since such notes 
of heartbreak and poignancy, and withal tender hope, have been 
sounded in the literature of France. Indeed, it is long since the people 
of France have sung, and been heartened by song, as during these 
years of war ; their poets sang in prison camps and in the maquis ; 
they fought, as they sang ; and many of them, singing, died. But of 
the poets elsewhere, or at least, at some later date. 

During the past few months I have received a number of new books 
from France, most of them through the courtesy of the British Council, 
and in this article I should like, in the first place, to thank that Council 
and then to seek from these books some evidence of the spirit and 
interests of the French under the German occupation. 

Let us begin with Péguy. Charles Péguy died on September 5th, 
1914, at Villeroy, in the plain of Meaux, commanding his company of 
soldiers in the face of a German attack. Tirez! mais tirez, nom de 
Dieu ! were his last words ; they were spoken at the decisive moment 
when the battle of the Marne was holding the German invasion of 
Northern France. When he died, Péguy was just over forty. Of 
sound country stock, from Orleans, he studied at the college of Sainte- 
Barbe, and then at the Ecole Normale; he was journalist, critic, 
political polemist, philosopher and poet ; for fourteen years he edited 
the Cahiers de la Quinzaine—a unique review, to which many famous 
personages contributed, but which was dominated throughout by the 
vitality and character of Péguy. He was a militant dreyfusard during 
the Affaire Dreyfus, and the bookshop he had established in the Latin 
Quarter at the corner of the Rue Cujas was the dreyfusards’ head- 
quarters for their street-fights with the students of the Sorbonne. He 
was an ardent Socialist, wrote for the Revue Blanche, and sat at the feet 
of Jaurés, the Socialist leader, till he became disillusioned with what he 
termed the imbecile dogmatism and dishonest trickery of the Socialist 
Party. He was and remained a champion of the Republic, fiercely 
though he denounced Republican corruption and what he called the 
césarisme en veston, more dangerous than any military Cesarism, of the 
Radical-Socialist Governments which drove the religious out of France 
and promoted an official atheism.? Finally, he was a Catholic, 
brought up in the catechism that he never forgot, but lapsed ; yet he 
wrote superb poetry, that was intensely Catholic as well as intensely 

1 The best introduction to Péguy is the delightful biography, in two volumes, written 
ee and Jerome Tharaud, with the title Notre Cher Péguy. It is one of the happiest of all 
iographies, charmingly written with sympathy and verve and humour ; there is a touch of 
idealisation, apn =e but the books are certainly not uncritical. One Tharaud (are they, 


in fact, one or two ?) was one of the original compagnons de la cour rose, of the College of Sainte- 
Barbe, and it was in the room of Tharaud, No. 19 rue des Fossés-Saint-Jacques, that the 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine were first produced. 

Another of these early companions, Daniel Halévy, has left us the work, Charles Péguy at les 
Cahiers de la Quizaine, published originally in 1919, and then re-issued by Grasset in 1941. 
I understand that this work is now being translated into English. 
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French in spirit. Even when he had returned to Catholic belief, a 
blend of timidity and a mistaken sense of independence kept him aloof 
from Catholic practice and from the Church.? 

Between the two world wars, Péguy was a figure of interest, particu- 
larly in the eyes of French Catholics. After the collapse of France in 
1940, he soared aloft to high prominence. He became suddenly a 
symbol of the French spirit. | What was odd was that various sections 
of the French took Péguy for their very own and interpreted his 
position in very different ways. One of his sons, Marcel, made him a 
Christian apostle of racial theories. His book has some useful historical 
matter but, this apart, it is as valueless as it was unfilial. From its 
pages there emerges an unrecognizable Péguy, the enemy of the 
Republic and of democracy, a French National-Socialist ; even the 
measure of Christianity he is allowed to retain is of the strongly Pro- 
testant variety.2, On the opposite side politically is the interpretation 
of Péguy that is served up in Vercors’ book, Deux Voix Frangaises, in 
which Péguy is linked with Gabriel Péri and made a prophet of the 
French Resistance movement, in fact practically a Communist leader. 
Another war-time book, by Secrétain, presents Péguy as an apostle of 
the truth, regardless of politics and Church, as one who hungered and 
thirsted after justice, but whose vivid sense of personal liberty kept him 
in heresy till the end.* All this is subjective interpretation, with a ven- 
geance, and the more dangerous because of the half-truths contained in it. 

Others tried to capture Péguy for the Vichy Government and its 
** National Revolution.” Here are two small items, of no importance 
in themselves but showing how Péguy’s name was made use of. In 
1941, at Marseilles, was established an “‘ Order of the Companions of 
Péguy.” A similar company had been inaugurated in August, 1939, 
in the crypt of Chartres cathedral, where its members made the 
following profession : 

Je servirai la France dans la Chrétienté : 
Je garderai pour maitres de tradition 
Saint Louis, 
Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, 
Et Péguy. 
A tout péril. 
Diev aydant. 


1 In the month before his death, when on active service, Péguy certainly returned to the 
Church. In a letter, dated August 16th, 1914, to Mme. Jeanne Garnier-Maritain, he 
declared : “‘ Je vous dirai peutétre un jour dans quelle paroisse j’ai entendu la messe de 
lAssomption. Si je ne reviens pas, vous irez 4 Chartres une fois par an pour moi.” Pierre 
Péguy, his son, says that his father heard this Mass in the little church of Loupmont, near the 
forest of Apremont. 

2 Le Destin de Charles Péguy. Perrin. 1941. What Péguy would have thought of National- 
Socialism or of Bolshevism or of any totalitarian scheme of life, may be gathered from his 
charge against the French intellectuals in 1910 of organizing a métaphysigue d’Etat ; “‘ J’accuse 
le bloc et en particulier le parti intellectuel moderne d’avoir une métaphysique d’Etat et de 
vouloir assurer par le moyen de la force gouvernementale une domination confondue 
temporelle, spirituelle, intellectuelle, doublement contraire au principe de la République 
et de la Révolution, infiniment contraire au principe de la liberté, sans lequel rien ne vaut ” 
(Bar Cochebas. p. 34). 


® Le Soldat de la Vérité. Emile-Paul. 1944. 
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Finally, there were other writers who regarded Péguy as thoroughly 
Catholic in spirit and convictions but unfortunately estranged from the 
Church till very near the end, because of misconceptions, particularly 
that distinction he derived from Bergson between mystique and politique, 
and which he so indiscriminately applied, making him critical of all 
** institutions ” and leading him to the assumption that every “ in- 
stitution,” by some inherent law, must be false to the spirit by which it 
was originally inspired. Nothing is less “‘ Catholic” than Péguy’s 
deliberate abstention from the Mass and sacraments, after his whole- 
hearted mental acceptance of Catholicism ; but to complete the 
paradox, very little has been written that is more “ Catholic” than 
some of his sublime poetry. Among the books, published during the 
war, which treat Péguy from the Catholic side, are those of Albert 
Béguin and André Rousseaux. The first, La Priére de Péguy, con- 
siders the element of prayer in Péguy’s verse and sees many parallels 
between that verse and the Church’s liturgy, with which Péguy was 
more familiar from his personal studies than from ordinary church 
attendance. The second examines the Catholic philosophy of Le 
Prophéte Péguy, stressing his insistence on the union of eternal and tem- 
poral in the Incarnation, a union which influences and diffuses itself 
through the whole created world. ! 

The weak point of many of these works is that they were written 
under the tension of war and occupation, when it was more easy than 
in normal times to judge and interpret subjectively. However, the 
interest in Péguy can be seen from two important recent publications. 
The first of them, obviously a labour of love, is by Jean Delaporte. ? 
The author tells us that he has been studying the writings of Péguy 
for nine full years. It is an exhaustive work. Everything connected 
with its subject has been read and noted ;_ there are admirable foot- 
notes and copious references, and the text is flowing and easy to read 
withal. M. Delaporte traces the various elements that moulded 
Péguy’s character, the literary influence of Descartes and Pascal, the 
more personal contacts with Bergson, Jaurés and Sorel. Piece by 
piece, it has been remarked, he takes down the stones of the house that 
Péguy built, handles them lovingly, carefully describes their shape and 
structure and then, dusting them reverently, puts them back into 
position. So we are shown Péguy, the critic of the positivist and 
materialistic teaching of the late nineteenth century—teaching which 
persisted into the twentieth century at the Sorbonne. Affected by 
writers like Taine and Renan, Péguy, at the Ecole Normale, had been 
one of the antitalas or anti-clericals, but these writers were soon jetti- 
soned. As on Maritain, so too, and in larger measure, on Péguy, 
was Bergson’s teaching to have a profound effect. In M. Delaporte’s 


1 Both these books were published in 1942 at Neuchatel in Switzerland in the Editions de 


la Baconniére. 
2 Connaissance de Péguy. Twovolumes. Price, 150 francs. (both vols.). Issued by the 


Librairie Plon, Paris. I have seen only volume I. 
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assiduous pages we can study Péguy’s development, from the earlier 
Cahiers, in which he is proclaiming his special brand of Socialism, 
which had little to do with Marx and envisaged an harmonious City 
of God on earth, through subsequent volumes, when he has become 
more conscious of the political corruption and social disintegration 
of France, to later editions of his remarkable review, quite unlike 
any other, which emphasize the national and then the Catholic note. 
And, throughout this analysis of Péguy’s development, we catch 
occasional glimpses of the man himself, so inconsequent in behaviour 
even when he was single-minded in thought and purpose, as, for 
instance, when he is walking rapidly through Paris, his black cloak 
flying from his shoulders, reciting a litany of prayers to Our Lady but 
never one Our Father, or on pilgrimage to Chartres, when he will not 
walk the few hundred yards to the nearest parish church.4 M. 
Delaporte’s work is a treasury of trustworthy information, and no 
student of Péguy can neglect or dispense with it. He emphasizes 
the Catholic character of Péguy, and very rightly so. No one who has 
read his verse will have missed or can forget the intensely Catholic 
flame which now burns steadily and now springs upwards with sudden, 
breath-taking splendour. And this, through whatever strange paths 
his Odyssey may have taken him or whatever the inconsistencies of 
his private practice. 

The second of these major works on Péguy was just as obviously a 
labour of love, as it was also an evocation of common memories, long 
mysteriously preserved in silence.?. The author this time is Romain 
Rolland, himself known far and wide as a writer of many biographies 
and of the novel, Jean Christophe. Rolland was a young lecturer at the 
Ecole Normale, when Péguy was there as a student, and he was closely 
associated with Péguy in the early years of the Cahiers. It is the 
Tharauds, I think, who declare that, had it not been for Rolland’s 
contributions, the Cahiers would have died an assured financial death. 
Some of Rolland’s best-known works, e.g., his biographies of Beethoven 
and Michelangelo, and Jean Christophe, first appeared within the covers 
of Péguy’s review. At the beginning of the war, Rolland retired to the 
country, with a complete file of Péguy’s Cahiers (there are 229 of them, 
dating from January 5th, 1900, to April 26th, 1914), and all his own 


1 Some of this inconsistency is well brought out in a passage from his Lettres et Entretiens, 
pp. 171-2: “‘ Notre-Dame m’a sauvé du désespoir. C’était le plus grand danger. Des 
gens comme nous ont toujours autant de foi et autant de charité qu’il faut. Mais c’est 
lespoir qui peut manquer. J’en suis sorti en écrivant mon Porche. Figure-toi que, pendant 
dix-huit mois, je n’ai pu dire mon Notre Pére—‘ Que votre volonté soit faite.’ Je ne pouvais 
dire ¢a. Je ne pouvais pas. Comprends-tu ¢a! ic ne pouvais prier Dieu, parce que je 
ne pouvais accepter sa volonté. C’est effroyant. Il ne s’agit pas de dire des pri¢res 4 la 
mie de pain. if s’agit de dire vraiment ce que l’on dit. Je ne pouvais pas dire vraiment : 
* Que votre volonté soit faite.’ Alors je priai Marie. Les priéres 4 Marie sont les priéres 
de réserve.—II n’ y en a pas une dans toute la liturgie, pas une, tu entends, pas une que le plus 
lamentable pécheur ne puisse dire vraiment. Dans le mécanisme du salut, l’Ave Maria est 
le dernier secours. Avec lui on ne peut étre perdu.” 


nye Editions Albin Michel. Two volumes. Pp. 335, 332. Price, 240 francs (both 
vols. 
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papers and memories. The result—two precious volumes, again 
quite indispensable for the study of Péguy. Since completing them, 
Rolland has himself died. Answering the unformulated question, 
why he had written nothing on Péguy before, he declared that he re- 
quired time and leisure before attempting this, and the war had 
afforded this leisure to revive his memories and pay the long-delayed 
tribute to his friend. ! 

Rolland’s volumes are not a biography; they have none of the 
tender personal notes of the Tharauds ; nor are they, intentionally, 
an analysis of Péguy’s thought. They provide a study, and a very 
detailed study, of the Cahiers, with a mass of collateral matter, from 
contemporary records and journals, and from his own store of im- 
pressions and correspondence. For Péguy as writer, and especially 
as poet, Rolland has an unbounded admiration. He quotes an entry 
from his journal, made in 1912 after reading for the first time Le 
Porche de la Seconde Vertu : 


Je ne puis rien lire aprés Péguy. Tout le reste est littérature. 
Comme les plus grands d’aujourd’hui sonnent creux, auprés de lui. 
Il est la force la plus véridique et le plus géniale de la littérature 
européenne. D2ailleurs, purement et strictement Frangais. 


Now he adds, thirty years afterwards, that his verdict stands unaltered. 
** Jexcepte seulement le grand Claudel, si différent de lui—pourtant 
son pair.” * 

Interesting that Rolland, himself unsympathetic to Catholicism, 
should select two poets of pure Catholic inspiration for such high 
eulogy. For, on the whole, Rolland does not like the Catholic 
tendencies in Péguy and is at some pains to minimize them. He 
brings out—not unfairly, perhaps, for it is there—Péguy’s criticism of 
the Church in France, its lack of contact (or so he sees it) with the people, 
the narrow outlook of the monde clérical bourgeois. Rolland’s major 
emphasis is on Péguy’s independence, his reluctance to conform himself 
to any rigid system. For him, Péguy is at heart a Jacobin, and at the 
same time, a crusader ; he likens him to Clemenceau and brackets 
them both as fanatiques de la liberté. In all this he fails to appreciate 
the depth of Péguy’s completely healthy love of France, of the soil and 
peasantry, the traditions and the culture of France, as he misses the 
genuine Catholicity of Péguy’s later writing. Despite this, his work is 
most valuable, and it is rich with piety and reverence for a dear 

+“ Tl me fallait, avant d’écrire, une longue période de recueillement, pour m’entretenir, 


seul a seul, avec ami. La guerre m’a fait ces loisirs. Elle m’a enfermé avec Péguy, dans 
la solitude de Vézelay ” (preface). 

* Rolland’s judgment of this great poem, Le Porche, concludes thus: “ Ainsi se clét par 
un grandiose Adagio Maestoso Smorzando la plus sublime symphonie qui ait éte écrite a 
l’Espérance. Chef d’ceuvre unique dans la littérature de tous les temps. . . . C’est un 
prodige de l’art, un tour de force réalisé, non par la volonté réfléchie qui serait un raidisse- 
ment, mais par la puissance d’une intuition torrentielle, qui s’est emparée de tout l’étre, et 
qui se répand, surabondante, mais selon des lois organiques, comme un grand fleuve qui 
se divise, sans ralentir son cours, jusqu’a l’estuaire Océanique—qui forme ici I’Ode a la 
Nuit ” (vol. I, p. 283). 
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friend, whose message the second world war had brought home to him 
with far more profound significance. 

So much for Péguy who has monopolised more of this article than 
was at first intended. However, one excuse is that he has occupied a 
similar monopoly in much of French war-time thinking. Looking 
over some of his poetry, it is not difficult to realise just why so many 
Frenchmen, in their hour of anguish and distress, have turned to him. 
He is the poet of liberty, of hope, and above all of France. Three 
short extracts from his poems will show this clearly : 














((I) Liberty : (God is speaking in the Mystére des Saints Innocents). 





- Jai crée cette liberté. 

Parce que moi-méme je suis libre, dit Dieu, et que j’ai crée 

l’homme 4 mon image et 4 ma ressemblance. 

Tel est le mystére, tel est le secret, tel est la prix 

De toute liberté. 

Cette liberté de cette créature est le plus beau reflet qu’il y ait 
: dans le monde 
; De la Liberté du Créateur. 


(II). Hope: (God speaking, in Le Porche de la Seconde Vertu). 


Ce qui m’étonne, dit Dieu, c’est l’espérance. 

Et je n’en reviens pas. 

Cette petite Espérance qui n’a l’air de rien du tout. 
Cette petite fille Espérance, 

Immortelle. 







Lj 395. 











Sur la route montante 
Trainée, pendue aux bras de ses deux grandes sceurs, 
Qui la tiennent par le main, 

La petite Espérance 

S’avance. 









Et au millieu—elle a l’air de se laisser trainer. 






Et en réalité c’est elle qui fait marcher les autres, 
Et qui les traine, 
f Et qui fait marcher tout le monde. 





C’est elle, cette petite, qui entraine tout. 


How they needed /a petite Espérance—the people of France—through the 
dark and frightening years ! 





Bars ROL este 





(III). France: (Again, God speaks, in the Mystére des Saints Innocents). 





fae eee kere 


Peuple, les peuples de la terre te disent léger 
Parce que tu es un peuple prompt. | 
Les peuples pharisiens te disent léger 
Parce que tu es un peuple vite. 

Tu es arrivé avant que les autres soient partis. 4 





rey 






Mais moi je t’ai pesé, dit Dieu, et je ne t’ai point trouvé léger. 
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O peuple inventeur de la cathédrale, je ne t’ai point trouvé 
léger en foi. 

O peuple inventeur de la croisade, je ne t’ai point trouvé 
léger en charité. 

Quant 4a l’espérance, il vaut mieux ne pas en parler, 
il n’y en a que pour eux. 

Three war-time books of Georges Duhamel, of the French Academy, 
have the titles : Jnventaire de ’ Abime, Chronique des Saisons Améres and 
Civilisation Frangaise.1 The first is a charming evocation of youthful 
memories and experiences, which he gathers with renewed intensity 
as he wanders through the streets of Paris, empty of traffic, when the 
sky hangs like a heavy pall over the silent city. Paris in her distress is 
dearer to him than ever she was in her more brilliant days. At every 
corner of the deserted streets he recaptures a glimpse, a memory of 
long ago. 

The theme recurs and runs like a leitmotiv through the second book, 
Chronique des Saisons Améres. This is a series of essays and reflections 
on the cares and problems of a literary man under the occupation, 
with a number of Parisian sketches. M. Duhamel has been reading the 
correspondence of Flaubert, especially the letters he wrote during the 
siege of Paris in 1870. He notes how time itself has lost its significance ; 
you can no longer use it, no longer plan ahead. The problem of sheer 
“living,” the mere keeping of body and soul together, becomes more 
difficult and more pressing. But that apart, the mind reflects, broods— 
too much. Yet men of his class and interests continue their round of 
meetings, committees. These might appear trivial enough but they 
serve to keep alive the sense of France. M. Duhamel was a medical 
practitioner before he devoted himself to letters, and he is feeling the 
pulse of his country, rubbing its limbs, as it were, to assure himself there 
is life still there. So there are essays on reading, grammar, and 
kindred subjects—the value of reading in war-time, when the absence 
of more ephemeral amusement has driven people back to books, 
though he will not have this merely as an escape *, the need for a 
more intelligent appreciation of French literature : there is a whimsical 
essay on those who wish to regulate and dragoon the literary pro- 
fession, and a plea for the old French pronunciation of Latin to maintain 
the continuity between Latin and French. He is found discussing 
Dostoievski with André Gide in the flat of Roger Martin du Gard, rue 
Cherche-Midi, hard by the grim prison where many mutual friends of 
theirs were confined ; and in the streets he mixes, in quite a new way, 
with neighbour and passer-by. Under duress a frank community 

life is developing, and he records this remark casually made to him : 
1 Inventaire de l’ Abtme and Chronique des Saisons Améres were published by Paul Hartmann, 
11 Rue Cujas, Paris, in 1944. Civilisation Frangaise, by Hachette, 1945. 


2 C.f. two sentences from his chapter on Reading : “ Si la lecture était capable de nous 
détourner de notre époque, je ne m’addresserais pas 4 elle avec tant de ferveur. Car cette 
souffrance, notre souffrance, demande a étre soufferte.”’ 
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** When we become happy once more, we mustn’t stop meeting and 
talking with one another like this.” Throughout the book you are 
made conscious of Paris, of Paris grey and mournful and resentful 
under foreign rule, whose streets the author paces again as he paced 
them twenty and more years before, seeing the characters of his novels 
forming in front of him, as he walked : only, he notes, distances seem 
longer than they did then, and the ascents are a stiffer climb. 

The third of M. Duhamel’s volumes is very different. Originally 
intended as the introduction to a larger work on Immortal France, it is 
a touching apfologia for France. France, he proclaims, has played a 
magnificent part in the development of true civilisation. Every part 
of her country has made its contribution. Voltaire and Lavoisier were 
from Paris ; Montesquieu from Gascony ; Pascal from the Auvergne, 
and Montaigne from Périgord ; St. Vincent de Paul from the Landes. 
Nor has France ever been without thinkers and scientists, without her 
poets, artists and musicians. Surely, it is the French that have given 
to the world les bonnes régles pour conduire la raison. Yet, they have 
their contradictions. They are the peuple casanier, and withal they 
have produced crusaders, missionaries and adventurers ;1_ they 
have an extraordinary flair for novelty, but at the same time, are des- 
perately conservative in habits and suspicious of new things ; men call 
them frivolous and light-hearted but no people in the world has 
qualities, like thrift and care for the morrow, that are the very opposite 
of frivolity and lightheartedness, as have the French. Their idealism 
is controlled by a critical spirit ; and irony, even cynicism, blends with 
their logic. M. Duhamel will not tolerate the argument that France 
collapsed in 1940 because of her own faults, that she had been tried and 
found wanting. She may well have her faults, that he does not deny, 
but let other nations look to theirs! He is no friend to the call to 
national penance, uttered by Weygand ; not for France, in his eyes, 
the penitent’s garb. There are a few pages on what he terms the 
mystéres of France—the classic art of Racine, Debussy’s music, the charm 
and perfection of French gardens, the French cuisine and French 
wines. His third book concludes, as did the second, on a strong note 
of hope. 

Of philosophical works, some few have come my way. This kind of 
study did continue under the occupation. In one of them, Pére 
Sertillanges, O.P., tries to rescue Claude Bernard, the founder of 
experimental physiology, from the stigma of “‘ impenitent materialism,”’ 
attached to him by J. L. Favre. Bernard was not a “ positivist,”’ in 
the sense of Auguste Comte, so judges Pére Sertillanges ; he was no 
** determinist ”’ in the absolute or philosophic sense, though he did hold 

1“ Ce n’est pas un Frangais qui a peint, cote 4 céte, les figures de Don Quichotte et de 


Sancho Panga et nous pouvons nous en étonner, car, aux minutes de sincérité, presque tous 
les Frangais peuvent se reconnaitre dans cette cordiale et.poignante satire.” p. 20. 


* La Philosophie de Claude Bernard. Aubier: Editions Montaigne. Pp 257. Price, 
42 francs. eS 
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a scientific determinism, which he considered, however, did not exclude 
moral liberty or the existence of a First Cause and Creator. Yet this 
scientific determinism admitted only scientific “ facts”? and was con- 
cerned merely with the process from antecedent to consequent ; Ber- 
nard was quite definite that science had nothing to do with causes, 
whether first or final. Pére Sertillanges’s arguments in defence of 
Bernard are carefully and cogently presented. But he may well see 
greater logic and consistency in Bernard’s position than was in fact 
there. It is quite possible that Bernard, like many another thinker, 
never troubled, or maybe was not able, to integrate his double series 
of convictions, the scientific and the religious, into one harmonious 
pattern. Pére Sertillanges quotes the testimony of Pére Didon, who 
had worked under Bernard and who visited him when he was dying. 
To Bernard Pére Didon remarked : “ Science is compelled to admit the 
existence of the First Cause. For that reason, science is eminently 
religious.” Claude Bernard replied : “ What you say is very true, 
Father. Positivism and materialism are, in my judgment, senseless 
and untenable doctrines.” 

M. Jean H. Roy dedicates a new study of Descartes to Jean Paul 
Sartre, who is at once the professor of philosophy who wrote L’ Etre 
et le Néant and the dramatist author of remarkable plays such as 
Huit-Clos and Les Mouches. Sartre is the leading exponent of a line of 
thought in France which is called “existential ’” and has affinities with 
the teaching, tragic and nihilistic, of Martin Heidegger in Germany. 
M. Roy treats of the importance and function of Imagination in 
Descartes. Descartes, he declares, was led to philosophy by a vivid 
dream, and M. Maritain has seen in this dream the birth of European 
Rationalism. It is Imagination, considers M. Roy, which is the bridge, 
in Descartes’ system, between soul and body. 

A third volume, ostensibly on philosophy, deals with Nietzsche. * 
M. Bataille, its author, also has points of contact with Sartre. It is a 
curious book. The purpose is partly to demonstrate that Nietzsche 
was no forerunner of Nazism but on the contrary would have con- 
demned it wholeheartedly. But Nietzsche is soon relegated to the 
background to make way for Bataille’s own journal, written in aphor- 
isms after Nietzsche’s manner and embracing the period from February 
to August, 1944. Bataille’s is a wracked and tormented spirit. As 
in a previous work, L’ Expérience intérieure, so here, he tries to recapture 
mystical experiences, but independently of all religious faith and apart 
from Christianity. Life is, for him, the development of vitality, of 
whatever kind. Sin has nothing to do with morality ; it is a feeble 
moment of our existence, a slackening of energy, while vitality is 
made to reach its highest point in some ecstatic experience, whether of 
mysticism or crime. 


1 L’ Imagination selon Descartes. Gallimard. Pp. 208. Price, 45 francs. 
2 Sur Nietzsche. By Georges Bataille. Gallimard. Pp. 284. Price, 120 francs 
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Of books describing life in occupied France, of Resistance and 
maquis, I have said nothing. Their number is legion, but I must 
mention one, by the poet, Louis Aragon. It is rich with vivid sketches, 
and some of its pictures linger unforgettably. Here, a wayside halt 
of French troops, retreating in June, 1940; heat beneath a leaden 
sky ; a long wooden table in a courtyard ; arms stacked, and wounded 
reclining ; at the table indiscriminately, officers and men, while a 
Sister of Charity moves quietly among them, stepping high over dis- 
carded belts and rifles. Or there, a railway station, under watchful 
Gestapo eyes ; men pass hastily to and fro, with haversacks and stoutly 
studded boots ; the message is handed on, the plan concerted ; a few 
bars are whistled, the sign is passed. Outside, at the blackened street 
corners men and women meet to talk of other things but love ; empty 
houses have their strange visitants. Then, there is life in a maquis 
village, the priest with queer callers at odd hours, the doctor succouring 
mysterious patients ; ambush and flight, treachery, punishment. Or 
eerie prison experiences, when, during the night, messages are tapped 
from cell to cell till the whole prison is alive and throbbing with a 
new tongue, eloquent of fury and faith and hope. Nor is the lighter 
touch absent, as in the tale of an apartment searched in error by the 
Vichy police. . One story of a country priest, Pénitent 43, is worthy to 
rank with the best of Daudet. 

These are some few indications of what the people of France thought 
and felt and experienced during the German occupation. 


Joun Murray. 


1 Servitude et Grandeur des Frangais ; Scénes des années terribles. La Bibliothéque Frangaise, 
33 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, Paris. Pp. 234. Price, go francs. 








SHORT NOTICE 


VERSE 


Captain Gilbey’s sixth volume of poetry opens with a reminiscence— 
snowdrops in a little railed garden at Mark Hall, which wandered into the 
adjacent shrubbery and wood, snowdrops which his mother delighted to 
pluck for the Lady statue in the chapel. The volume is entitled Snowdrops 
at Dusk (B. O. & W.: 5s. n.) and, for these days, print and production are 
excellent. The thirty-six short poems in the book are simple, straightfor- 
ward and sincere ; through them runs a quietly religious note, with an 
implicit confidence in God’s goodness and the power of glimpsing the 
image of the Creator in His created handiwork. Nature, the seasons, 
flowers, the good earth, provide his themes. But, in ‘‘ Aubers Ridge ”’ 
and “‘ Bourlon Wood ” his mind returns to scenes of the first world war, and 
elsewhere he voices sympathy with the bereaved and gladness in recent 
victory. Children appeal to hin, and in their eyes he sees, like Francis 
Thompson, the innocence that is so dear to God. There are two poems in 
memoriam, the first of Cardinal Hinsley, the second of George Barnard. 











THE CENTENARY OF TRENT—I 


N the 13th of December this year, 1945, it will be exactly four 

hundred years since thirty-four cardinals, archbishops, bishops 

and generals of religious orders, gathered at the picturesque old 
walled and towered town of Trent in Northern Italy, filed at daybreak 
in their copes and mitres, singing the Veni Creator Spiritus, from the 
church of the Holy Trinity to the cathedral of St. Vigilius!, to open the 
nineteenth and most famous of the General Councils of the Catholic 
Church. In the House of Commons thirty-four is regarded as six 
short of a mere quorum. But the Fathers of the Council on that far 
off Gaudete Sunday were not in the least abashed by the smallness of 
their number. They held their heads high as they walked and sang, 
for they felt a strange conviction, in spite of all appearances, that they 
were the first actors in a tremendous spiritual drama. And they were 
perfectly right. After High Mass sung by the senior of the three 
presidents of the Council, Cardinal del Monte?, the Franciscan bishop 
of Bitonto in the Kingdom of Naples, Cornelio Musso, mounted the 
pulpit and delivered a flamboyant sermon which has been the delight of 
Protestant writers ever since. Certainly Cornelio let himself go, but 
what the critics failed to observe in their scorn of his bad puns, classical 
allusions and far-fetched comparisons, especially his comparison of the 
Council to the Trojan Horse, is the note of profound sincerity which 
underlay all those surface tricks of the rhetorician’s trade. They 
missed, and nearly all Catholic writers too have overlooked, the terrible 
and moving mea culpa ! which the good Bishop pronounced that day 
before the whole world for himself and for the Church’s ministers 


everywhere. 


Shall I be silent [he said], and refrain from telling how sadly cheap- 
ened has become the visible majesty of the priesthood ? Has not that 
charity perished in our midst whereby in former times all Christians 
were known by the sweet and dear name of brothers? Otherwise, 
how could we have become so degenerate, so faithless to the holy customs 
and wise laws which have ever been the Church’s crown and increase ? 
Is there any monstrosity of evil, any sink of iniquity, any plague of 
Hell, by which both priests and people in the Holy Church of God 
have not been soiled and corrupted? Alas, how is the gold become 


1 * Altogether the Duomo at Trent is a very noble building ; indeed, it fascinated me to 
such an extent that it was not until the voice of the sacristan echoing through the distant 
aisles with his oft-repeated cry, ‘ Si chiude,’ that I could prevail upon myself to let the curtain 
fall upon such a combination of attractions ’” (Bumpus, The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern 
Italy, London, 1 p26, p- ae 

* Afterwards Pope Julius III. The other two presidents were Cardinal Cervini, after- 
wards Pope Marcellus II, and Cardinal Pole. Pole, not yet a priest, was appointed partly 
on account of his pacific habit of mind and partly as a friendly gesture tow schismatical 
England. But England did not appreciate the gesture and hired an Italian cut-throat to 
murder the Cardinal on his way to Trent. 
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dim, the finest colour changed ! Two monsters, the mother and the 
nurse of all evil, cupidity and ambition, have taken hold of us, and by 
those whose conduct ought to be a living law for others to follow, 
virtue and learning are neglected, while vice and ignorance are extolled 
and rewarded. Is it any wonder, then, that the sheep of those faithless 
shepherds were lost in the mountains? Not for long, Fathers, was 
there a shepherd found to seek and save them, for all men sought their 
own things, and the things of Jesus Christ not a single one. Ay, the 
flocks fed the shepherds and the shepherds fell fast asleep and forgot to 
feed the flocks. The little ones begged for bread and there was none to 
break it to them. An infinite evil crept into the world and penetrated 
to the very marrow of our bones, so that we barely escaped becoming 
slaves. Over our heads looms the menace of the Turks, and it is not 
only Austria and Germany which are threatened with fire and slaughter, 
but Italy, but Rome, but the entire Christian world. Elated with their 
triumphs and enriched with the spoils of Christians, those enemies of 
the Cross did not grow mighty by their own strength but by favour of our 
corrupt morals. Indeed, they are not so much our enemies as the 
flail of God. We are assaulted by their arms, but it is by our 
own sins that we are overcome. Would to God that we alone were the 
sufferers, and that the holy and adorable name of Jesus Christ had not 
become through our quarrels and crimes a jest and byword to the 
Jews and Gentiles. . . .} 


No doubt, the preacher exaggerated, as preachers sometimes do, 
and he left out of account the many eager unofficial movements of 
reform which were already afoot within the bosom of the Church, 
antecedent to or quite independent of the Lutheran revolution?, such 
as the Oratory of Divine Love, the Theatines with their exquisite St. 
Cajetan, the Capuchins, the Barnabites, the Somaschi, and the Jesuits. 
Neither could the Bishop have known, not being a prophet, that during 
that blackest century of her existence the Church would produce from 
her own indestructible vitality such an array of great saints as never 
before since the time of the Apostles.. An eminent historian has 
described the sixteenth century enthusiastically as “a wonderful 
time,” and it was, too—much more wonderful than he imagined. It 
was the time of the great duel between life and death for the faith and 
unity of Christendom, for the basic dignity of human nature, for the 
freedom of man’s soul, and Bishop: Musso went very little beyond the 
sombre evidence when he showed life with its back to the wall. Indeed, 
he was merely repeating what the only genuinely holy Pope in a 
hundred years, Adrian the Dutchman, had instructed his legate 
This sunquiboyns estiection anid attton of ot tee demunceny of aus oipepeeaie tS 
Gérresgesellschaft, with the blessing and active assistance of Pope Leo XIII. It began in 
1900 and is not yet finished. Alas, there is no longer a Gérresgesellschaft, and the great 


printing-works of Herder which produced the many sumptuous quartos have doubtless been 
damaged in the one large-scale raid on Freiburg. 


_ * The Humpty-Dumpty propagandists of that age, as of ours, gave words whatever mean- 
ing they liked, and of course Luther’s new version of Christianity was not a reformation at all 
but a true revolution. 
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Chieregato to say to the princes and ecclesiastics assembled at the Diet 
of Nuremberg in 1522-3 : 


You will tell them we frankly admit that God has permitted this 
persecution to be launched against the Church on account of the sins 
of men, especially the sins of priests and prelates. We know that a 
few years back there were in this Holy See many abominations, abuse 
of spiritual things, excess of commands and demands, in a word, 
everything perverted. Little wonder that the disease spread from the 
head to the members, from the Popes to the lesser prelates of the 
Church. All we prelates and priests have turned aside each into his 
own way, and there was no longer any who did good, no, not one.! 


406 


Many Catholics at the time regarded Adrian’s confession as ill-advised 
and likely to play into the hands of the Lutherans, but twenty-three 
years later the Fathers at Trent took their appointed preacher’s even 
fuller confession with admirable sang-froid, included it in the Acts of 
the Council, and had it separately printed and widely distributed. 
They no longer cared what the Lutherans thought. 

It was not always so. For more than twenty years the Holy See had 
been dispatching legate after legate into Germany in hopes of mending 
the great tear in the seamless robe of Christ. Their familiar names, 
Cajetan, Miltiz, Aleander, Chieregato, Campeggio, Contarini, Morone, 
make a little sad litany of frustration, for they achieved nothing at all. 
Luther and his princely protectors, waxing fat on the spoils of the 
Church, had all the best cards in their hands, and they played them 
consummately well. Whenever in danger of losing a trick to the 
Emperor, they could produce a trump card from their sleeves marked 
with a crescent moon, for there can be no doubt that, “ failing unity 
among the reformers, the Turk was the best ally of the Reformation.”’? 
It had another ally also in the Turks’ good friend, his Most Christian 
Majesty of France, who secretly encouraged the Protestant leaders to 
reject all overtures of the Catholics. The more confusion he could 
create across the Rhine, the happier became godless, reckless, charming 
Francis. 

The first to cry out for a council was Luther himself, as early as 1518. 
Three years later, just before the first of the weary, dreary wars between 
the two great dynasts of Europe began, Aleander reported to the Pope 
that everyone in Germany was shrieking, ‘ Council, Council !’ 
The Estates gathered at Nuremberg in 1523 bade the Papal legate tell 
his master that in their opinion the most efficacious remedy for 
Lutheranism would be “a free Christian council, convened at some 
suitable place in Germany,” to which all might have access, whether 
lay or clerical, with liberty to unburden their hearts as they pleased. 
When the legate mildly protested that such a council had never been 
heard of before, and in any case was utterly impossible while war 
1 Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, sub. an. 1522, lxv sq. 

* Kidd, Documents illustrative of the Continental Reformation, p. 245. 
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raged between Germany and France over that baleful Italian apple of 
discord, the Duchy of Milan, the lay Estates riposted with their 
famous Centum Gravamina, the Hundred Grievances of the Ger- 
man Nation against the Court of Rome. They were very good 
grievances and not in the least imaginary, but they did not help the 
cause of the council which the one completely upright ruler in Europe, 
Pope Adrian, had so much at his broken heart. Adrian, who lived, 
it is said, on a ducat a day, died just then, and frivolous, semi-pagan 
Rome went mad with joy to be relieved of him. 

Next, Clement VII wormed his way on to St. Peter’s Throne, a 
pious, dry, timid man, burdened with a family to complicate and spoil 
all his good intentions. It is usually maintained that Clement did not 
want a council because he feared what it might do to his respectable 
self and to his abominable curia, but that judgment seems hardly 
fair to the poor Pope’s unhappy memory. He tried his very hardest to 
bring the bishops of Spain, France and the Empire to Rome that he 
might there consult with them how best to meet the sea of troubles 
which had engulfed the Church, but it was as when another such 
invitation was issued. ‘‘ They began all at once to make excuse,” 
and not a man of them came. To the reproaches of good King 
Sigismund of Poland the Pope replied in 1526 : 


How is it possible for us to summon a council when hate and enmity 
have set the secular princes at one another’s throats and there is no hope 
of obtaining a sufficient number of bishops? The French prelates 
dare not stir from their sees while war and oppression daily threaten 
them, and the road is blocked to the Spaniards. As for Germany, | 
your Highness knows well the state of that country. Where, then, is 
the council to be held, and is there a single one of the nations ready for 
it? What hope is left to us of carrying it through according to the 
established traditions ?1 


Surely, no hope whatever. There followed the Peasants’ Revolt 
and its fearful suppression, the Sack of Rome to which even our modern 
total wars offer no parallel in horror, the loss to the Church of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and England, and in eastern Europe that ever louder 
‘knocking at the gate’ with its echoes of doom for Christendom. 
The profound sadness of the time was expressed in marble by Michel- 
angelo in the Chapel of Clement’s family, the Medici, at Florence. 
Clement himself believed that the end of the world was at hand and so 
commissioned the same great artist to paint his ‘ Last Judgment’ on 
the altar wall of the Sistine Chapel. A year before he died the dejected 
Pope journeyed to Marseilles to see if he could persuade Francis I to 
agree to the summoning of a general council and even gave his niece, 
Catherine de Medici, to that shifty monarch’s son as an inducement. 
But it was no good, because Francis would never agree to anything 
which his hated rival Charles desired. ‘‘ Whether my sins stood in 


1 Ehses, Concilium Tridentinum, iv. p. xxi. 
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the way or some other obstacle,” wrote the Pope sadly to the German 
princes, “‘ all my pleadings for the council were in vain ”’}. 

The next Pope, Paul III, who also had a family on his conscience,? 
strove unsuccessfully for ten tumultuous years to bring the council 
into existence. Several times he nearly won through, only to be 
baulked at the last moment by Emperor or King or Duke or Turk. In 
April, 1536, the two big brawlers of Europe were momentarily at 
peace, so the sanguine Paul, who dabbled in astrology and found the 
omens propitious, at once issued a lordly bull announcing, convoking, 
decreeing, proclaiming and ordaining the council for the following May 
in the city of Mantua, and sent his nuncios speeding with the joyful 
tidings into every corner of the Christian world, including the conclave 
of the Protestant princes at Schmalkald*. But the brawlers resumed 
their squabble over Milan before the appointed date, and the nervous 
Duke of Mantua made conditions which were as good as a refusal to 
the Council of his hospitality. Nothing to be done then but prorogue 
it until another haven was found and speed the nuncios northwards 
again to turn back the assembling bishops—an unnecessary charity, 
since not one of them had stirred from his palace. Vicenza in the 
Republic of Venice was the next town offered a dazzling immortality, 
and to the Pope’s immense delight the Signoria, after much hesitation 
on account of the Turks, accepted. Then the weary nuncios pulled on 
their buskins once more to carry the message of their master to the 
warring nations: “ Tell them that were invited, Behold, I have pre- 
pared my dinner ; my beeves and fatlings are killed and all things are 
ready. Come ye to the marriage.” But they neglected, and the only 
Father from the North who promised to appear at Vicenza was the 
dispossessed and exiled Archbishop of Upsala, a forlorn pensioner of 
the Pope. So it went on year after year, the tired but undaunted 
Sisyphus of the Vatican pushing his council up the hill, only to have it 
immediately roll back on him. 

Paul III was a great old man and probably the most effective Pope, 
in spite of his excessive nepotism, that the Church had known since 
Hildebrand. The Romans who invented nicknames and epithets for 
everybody said that, as the original Paul had been a Vessel of Election, 
so was the latest Paul a Vessel of Procrastination, but they meant the 
quip as a tribute to his brilliant diplomacy. He did not procrastinate 
about reform and was hardly crowned before he began the nomination 
of the wonderful phalanx of cardinals which would be the spearhead of 
the coming Catholic victories, men such as St. John Fisher, Gian 

1 Ehses, Concilium Tridentinum, iv, p. cvii. 

2 The nepotism of the Popes does not deserve all the hard knocks dealt to it in histo 
books. It can fairly be regarded as only a substitute for the dynastic principle by which 
other monarchs made themselves strong, and was in some degree necessary if the Popes 
were to retain their always | oy independence. Moreover, the system gave the 
Church the great statesman of the Counter Reformation, St. Charles Borromeo. 


* Those gentlemen met the Pope’s friendly advances with such insolence as, in Pastor’s 
opinion, ‘ has hardly any parallel in the history of diplomacy ” (History of the Popes, xi, 89). 
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Pietro Carafa, Reginald Pole, Marcello Cervini, Jacopo Sadoleto, and 
outstandingly the noble Venetian statesman, the “ peerless ”’ Gaspar 
Contarini. Never in all her Christian centuries had the “ clean brown 
city of memories which was once the world ”’! finer names to conjure 
with than these. And there were others, many others, devout human- 
ists or incorruptible reformers, whose promotion spelt the rout of 
Renaissance paganism in the Church. 

While planning and manceuvring incessantly to bring his dearest 

hope, the general council, to fruition, the Holy Father set up at Rome 
in November, 1536, a little provisional council of nine good men to 
report to him in writing on the measures of reform they would have 
him undertake. Contarini headed the list and under him were Carafa, 
Sadoleto, Pole, the charming and saintly Bishop Giberti, Aleander, 
the veteran of the German battlefields, Bishop Fregoso, “‘ a pattern of 
ancient piety,” Abbot Cortese, the splendid scholar and lovable monk 
who reformed the Cassinese Benedictines, and finally Contarini’s 
austere and humble confessor, Tommaso Badia, a Dominican to whom, 
as to his penitent, all Jesuits are eternally indebted.? It does one good 
to linger a little on those venerated names for the men bearing them 
achieved a work which marked a turning-point in the history of the 
Church. Their Consilium de emendanda Ecclesia, that ‘‘ Golden Counsel ” 
as it was rightly called, which diagnosed with remorseless candour 
all the spiritual maladies affecting Papal government and the lives 
of ecclesiastics, became the reform programme of the Fathers of Trent. 
** As your Holiness, taught by the spirit of God, well knows,” ran the 
Constlium, ‘‘ those evils began because some Pontiffs your predecessors 
having, in the Apostle’s words, itching ears, heaped to themselves 
teachers according to their own desires, not to learn from them what 
they ought to do, but to discover by their study and craft reasons per- 
mitting them to do whatsoever they pleased.” One consequence of 
this plain speaking was that Pope Paul summoned to his presence eighty 
archbishops and bishops leading lives of dignity and ease in Rome and 
invited them with a dangerous glint in his eye to return to their dioceses 
immediately. 

. By the summer of 1542, the grand old man, then seventy-eight, had 
had enough of Emperor Charles’s patent colloquies and conferences 
with the Protestants, as also of King Francis’s intrigues, and made up 
his mind to summon the Council without their good leave. And now 
at last Trent is to be the rendezvous, not because the Pope considered 
the little city among the Dolomite crags a suitable place, a point on 
which the shivering and badly fed Fathers would afterwards feelingly 


1 Mr. H. G. Wells. 

2 Fregoso, Aleander, Cortese and Badia were made cardinals shortly afterwards, but the 
Pope could not prevail on Gian Matteo Giberti, Bishop of Verona and the model prelate of 
his age, to accept the purple. From the diocesan regulations of this perfect pastor who so 
gloriously overcame the handicap of his bastard birth the Council of Trent borrowed almost 
word for word many of its famous disciplinary enactments. ; 
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agree, but because he knew that, as an Imperial city under the semi- 
independent rule of a strongly imperialist bishop!, it would be the 
least objectionable spot outside Germany to the Habsburg Crown. As 
for the Valois Crown, there was not a spot in this wide world which 
would have satisfied it. The long Bull of Convocation, issued on 
May 22nd, recounts how persistently the Holy Father had endeavoured 
to bring the Council into being and how earnestly he had striven to 
reconcile his “ dearest sons, Charles, the ever august Emperor of the 
Romans, and the most Christian King Francis, the two chief props 
and supports of the Christian name,” how he had brought about an 
armistice between them at Nice, and how, alas, they had soon broken it, 
in the spirit if not in the letter, so that now, “ seeing with profound 
sorrow of soul the affairs of Christendom go daily from bad to worse, 
Hungary beleaguered by the Turks, Germany falling away, and all 
other nations cowering in fear and affliction, We have determined, 
independently of the consent of any monarch, to consult only the good of 
the Church and the will of the Most High.’’? 

The Council was summoned to meet on All Saints day that same 
year, 1542, but the poor Pope immediately ran into trouble with the 
Emperor, who was indignant to find his name linked with that of the 
rascally King of France in the Bull. Charles proceeded to read him 
a little lesson in hermeneutics : 


I think your Holiness will not have forgotten what was said of the 
father of the family who recalled his Prodigal Son to his duty by in- 
dulgent kindness, lest he fall into worse evil. But though he received 
the boy with the greatest affection after his repentance, the father did 
not put him on a footing of equality with his Elder Son who had never 
left him and had borne the burdens and cares of the house. Rather 
did he openly acknowledge the Elder’s constant fidelity and extolled 
his merits. 


Those words probably read much funnier to us then they did to Paul 
III. Achilles was properly sulking in his tent and his letter to the 
Pope is nothing but a long catalogue of the villainies of the Gallic 
Hector, whose excommunication and deposition he requested. Granted 
that boon, not, of course, for his own Habsburg convenience, but for the 
common good of Christendom, he would be ready to do his duty by 
the Council of Trent®. Needless to say, long before the feast of All 
Saints, Charles and Francis were again at war, for the fourth time in a 
matter of twenty years. On this occasion the sanctimonious Elder 
Son struck an alliance with the vile despot who had butchered More 
and Fisher because of their loyalty to the Pope. 

But the Pope went doggedly on with his preparations, appointed 
three legates to preside at the Council, and sent Gian Tommaso 

1 Cristoforo Madruzzo, a worldly-minded prelate much addicted to art, who, of course, 
had to be created a cardinal for the Council’s sake. 


* Ehses, Concilium Tridentinum, iv, pp. 226-9. 
* Ehses, /.c., pp. 239-45- 
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Sanfelice, the fiery bishop of La Cava, as commissary to Trent to make 
arrangements for the board, lodging and protection of the Fathers, 
theologians, and ambassadors of princes who were hopefully awaited. 

an Tommaso had a very bad time, and his letters are loud with 
-omplaints against the Tridentine landladies and shopkeepers who were 
bent on making hay while the sun shone. He demanded in the best 
modern style that rents and prices should be controlled. Madruzzo, 
the haughty Prince-Bishop, caused trouble also and to placate him 
Sanfelice was obliged to recommend that he be given an extra benefice 
on which he had set his heart. With a resigned shrug the Pope let 
him have it, a forced concession to that rampant pluralism which 
Trent would be the means of abolishing for ever. November came and 
went with no more than half-a-dozen Fathers to show for all those 
exertions. Though the Pope commanded and threatened, he could 
not get even the bishops of his own States to hurry, which indicates, at 
any rate, that they were not entirely under his thumb, as the historians 
are so fond of telling us. Other Italian bishops, who formed the great 
majority, owned all sorts of different political allegiances, to the 
Kingdoms of Sicily and Naples which were appanages of the Spanish 
Crown, to the Republics of Venice and Genoa, and to a swarm of more 
or less independent duchies in the North. If those prelates voted as 
the Pope desired later on, it was not because they were so ordered, but 
because they wanted to. 


(To be continued.) 
JAMeEs BroprIck. 








Magnificat 


(This sonnet was written by the late Father Eric Burrows, S.J., on the 
Feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, 1906) 


Child, why heedest not the sorrow of the reed 
Wind-struck ? Nor fearest ever-moaning night, 
Alone, thou ! with the deserts infinite ? 

O joy-born! Sad’s thy mystic infant head, 

And pain the soul’s dim manuscript to read, 

To know again what leaping of delight 
Did greet the sudden glory flashed on sight, 
New-awakened by the All-Mother from the dead. 


Now Spring renascent charms thy heart to memory ; 
Returns, O sage-like Child, the distant joy ; 
Opens the blissful vision of thy dreaming 

What time was thine for playmate a God-Boy. 

Thou wilt behold again the eternal seeming 


Lost Love—rehear the Song that echoes endlessly. 
E.B. 











CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE MONTH 


HE centenary of the conversion of John Henry Newman has 
been celebrated this year in divers fashions—in the press, at 


a special Centenary Conference, and in various ecclesiastical 
functions. It has made us ransack our memories of the past hundred 
years and prompted us to reflections on the great development of the 
Church in England since 1845. May we be permitted, in this article, 
a handful of reminiscences on a much smaller canvas ! 

THe Montu made its first appearance in July, 1864. It had been 
suggested on many sides that there should be a Catholic monthly 
review to occupy a middle place between the quarterly Dublin Review, 
then in its twenty-ninth year, and weekly papers like the Tablet and the 
Register. For its first year of issue, the new periodical was edited, not 
by a Jesuit Father, but by a lady, Miss Fanny Margaret Taylor, who 
had been a nurse with Florence Nightingale during the Crimean War 
and was later to found the Society of the Poor Servants of the Mother of 
God.! But from the start the Fathers of the Society were closely 
associated wtih the new review and in July, 1865, Father Henry - 
Coleridge, S.J., became its first Jesuit editor. 

Mother Taylor was careful to disclaim any important share in this 
new project. A letter of hers to Father Matthew Russell, S.J., pub- 
lished later in the Jrish Monthly for January, 1895, gives her—all too 
modest—estimate of the part she played : 


I consider [she wrote] the real founder was Father Gallwey. He 
took the greatest interest in its start. So did Father Coleridge, whom I 
knew only by correspondence. After the first number was out, I 
heard too many rivals were in the field, so I wanted to stop ; but 
Father Gallwey urged me on, and before No. 3, I think, was published, 
he told me he hoped the Society would take it over, and asked me to 
Carry it on pro tem. 

So I was only an avant-courier. Father Coleridge, I think, wrote for 
each. number ; Cardinal Newman took it up from the first and called on 
me that summer about it. Father Gallwey got James Doyle to design 
the cover, and it was he, J.D., who suggested the name “‘ Month.” 


The mention of Cardinal Newman brings me to my subject, for he 
was Closely associated with THE Monru in its earliest years, and indeed 
until 1881, when Father Coleridge retired from the editorship. Father 
John Gerard, one of his successors, wrote an article in the December 
number, 1902, with the title ‘‘ A ‘ Century’ and a Retrospect” ; the 
“century ’ meant the completion of the first hundred volumes of THE 


1A Life cd Mother Magdalen Taylor—this was Miss Taylor’s religious name—was written 
na — rancis C, Devas, S.J., ‘oad published in 1927 by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
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Montu. “It is undoubtedly the greatest distinction of which THE 
MontH can boast,” wrote Father Gerard, “‘ that ‘ The Dream of Geron- 
tius ’ made its first appearance in its pages (May and June, 1865).” 
Newman gave the manuscript to Miss Taylor, whom he had known for 
many years, when she was worrying him for a contribution. The 
story that Newman had written the poem and then dissatisfied with it, 
had thrown it into his waste-paper basket only to lift it out again on the 
urgent demand of Miss Taylor for a contribution, is presumably 
apocryphal. The poet, Aubrey de Vere, has left it on record that 
Newman told him he had written the poem on a sudden impulse, 
and then put it aside and forgotten completely about it ; and that he 
discovered it later when he was searching for an article for THe Montu. 
During the first year of THE Montn’s existence, Newman wrote 
regularly one or two pages of short aphorisms under the heading of 
** Saints of the Desert.”” Here are some specimens : 
It is told of a certain senior, that he wished to have a cucumber. 
When he got it he hung it up in his sight, and would not touch it, lest 
appetite should have the mastery of him. Thus he did penance for 
his wish. 
A sportsman fell in with Abbot Antony, when pleasantly conversing 
with his brethren, and was scandalized. 
The old man said, “‘ Put an arrow on the string, and bend your bow.” 
He did so. 
Then Antony said : “ Bend it more”; and he bent it more. 
Antony said : ‘‘ More still.” He answered : “I shall break it.” 
Then said Antony : “ This will befall the brethren if their minds are 
always on the stretch.” 
Abbot Arsenius used to say : I have often had to repent of speaking ; 
never of keeping silence. 
These slight contributions earned a distinction which was probably 
unique in the history of their eminent contributor, namely that of 
being parodied in Punch. The parody appeared on March roth, 1866, 
in the following manner : 


SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT 


Dedicated with feelings of the greatest possible respect to an eminent contributor 
to THE Mont. 


I 
“* It is certain,” quoth PARoBOooTEIUs the deacon, “ that there was a 
great Bishop of Hippo, who used to review books.” 
“True,” replied Abbot Jocosus, “ but no one has in consequence 
accused him of being Hippo-critical.” 


II 
The Hermit Hornerius was seated alone, at Christmas time in 2 
corner of his cell. A pie was on his knees. Clenching the four fingers of 
his right hand, he, by the aid of his thumb, extracted a large dried raisin, 
and looking upwards, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a good boy am I.” But he 


ate not the plum. 


* * * 
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IV 
** Let us retire to our pallets,” said the DEAcon SoMNOLENTUM-CAPUT. 
“* Nay, let us abide here yet awhile,” suggested the Monk Tarpuvs. 
“‘ There are still some embers, it were wise to place the saucepan 
thereupon,” quoth ABBoT AvIDUMVENTER. “ Let us take a slight meal 


before we depart.” 
(To be discontinued.) * 


Quite apart from a number of contributions by Newman and a 
large number of articles on Newman in THE Montu?, Newman was in 
close contact with some of the Fathers of the Society, especially Fathers 
Coleridge.and Gallwey, when THE Monts was launched, as also for 
many years afterwards. 

The first Newman letter I can discover was written from The 
Oratory, Birmingham, and dated June 29th, 1864°. It was addressed 
to Father Coleridge. Obviously, they had been discussing together 
the new venture. Newman is not optimistic; he rarely was that. 
The letter begits thus : 


My dear Father Coleridge, 

The great difficulty I find in any project of a periodical such as you 
imagine, is to find an object likely to secure success. If it is to pay, 
if it is to have influence, it must have readers—Who are they to be ? 
Catholics are not a reading set—but if they do read it, what do you want 
to do with them? To be their organ? If so, against whom?.. . 
Are Protestants to be your readers? ‘Then you must not offend them. 
They will not read a work which aims at converting them. But if you 
don’t; what is the use of their reading it? I am not certain that I am 
not over-fearful—but should like to be set right if I am, for this seems 
a real difficulty. Tell me what you aim at, and then, consider what 
chance you have of success in your attempting it. 


By 1865, it was clear that there were reasonable prospects for the 
new review but that it ought to be taken over by the Society of Jesus, 
to ensure greater continuity and better hopes for its survival. A 
number of letters from Newman show his great interest in the venture 
and his willingness to offer suggestions and advice. 

Writing on February 26th, 1865, to Father Gallwey, he declared 
that Catholics in England were despised by Protestants from the mis- 
taken idea that Catholics were deficient in education ; they have the 
notion that few Catholics can think properly or explain themselves in 


1 Cf. Father Gerard, S.J., A ‘ Century’ and a Retrospect, Vol. C, p. 566. 

® The first index of THe Monts lists the following contributions from Newman : Sayings 
of the Saints of the Desert (Oct., Nov., Dec., 1864 ; Jan., Feb., March, May, July, Oct., 1865 ; 
March, 1866). The Dream of Gerontius (May, June, 1865). Letters on Anglican Sacerdotalism 
(Sept., Oct., 1868 ; Jan., 1869). 

Among the articles on Newman may be mentioned : Newman’s Apologia (Aug., 1865), 
Newman's Grammar of Assent (March, 1870), Dr. Newman’s Characteristics (Dec., 1874), New- 
man’s Elevation to the Cardinalate (April, 1879)—all by Fr. Coleridge ; and a series of articles 
In Criticism of Newman’s Grammar of Assent (March, May—August, Oct.—Dec., 1870) by 
Fr. T. Harper. 

* These letters, and many more, may be found in four articles by Fr. John Gerard (Mont, 
January to April, 1903), under the title : “‘ THz Montu and John Henry Newman.” 
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lucidterms. “A first rate journal, then, of which thestaple was science, 
art, literature, politics, etc., would be worth more to the Catholic cause 
than half a dozen noblemen or even than a millionaire.” He further 
stated that Protestants were accustomed to look on Catholics as un- 
English, as people taking no interest in English questions, and indeed 
as unable to do so, and mere instruments of a foreign power. “A 
magazine then which, without effort or pretence, in a natural way, 
took part in all the questions of the day, not hiding that it was Catholic 
to the backbone, but showing a real good will towards the institutions 
of the country, so far forth as they did not oppose Catholic truths and 
interests, showing that it understood them and could sympathize in 
them, and showing all this in the medium of good English, would 
create in the public mind a feeling of respect and deference for the 
opinion of the Catholic body which at present does not exist.” 

Newman was opposed, in such a review, to the “ direct inculcation 
of Catholic truth as such,” for this would brand the magazine as just 
Catholic or even “ Ultramontane.” In his opinion, they should aim 
at laying a Catholic foundation of thought, and no foundation is above 
ground. And next, it ought to be laid with Protestant bricks. “I 
mean, to use as far as possible Protestant parties and schools in doing 
so, as St. Paul at Athens appealed to the Altar of the Unknown God.” 
Finally, as to the effect such a magazine might have on Catholic 
readers, Newman thinks it would consist “‘ in making them what it is 
itself, in creating in them that enlargement and refinement of mind, 
that innocent and religious sympathy in national objects, that faculty 
of intercourse with Protestants and that power of aiding them in lawful 
temporal objects, which would ultimately be a means, more than any 
human means, of bringing conyerts to the Church from all classes of 
the community.” 

Two letters to Father Coleridge, dated April 28th and May 8th, deal 
with the same subject. In the first he refers to the writing of his 
Apologia as “‘ like dancing on a tight rope @ /a Blondin.”” He does not 
want a periodical of /ight literature ; nor does he want it theological. 
He mentions the Quarterly, Frazer, and the Englishman’s Magazine, as 
those periodicals expressing “‘ the standard of lightness and heaviness 
in my own idea of a Catholic magazine for Catholic usefulness.” 
The second letter has some pertinent and very “ modern ”’ suggestions 
on the treatment of political problems. It is worth full quotation : 

I quite apprehend the wise rule of your Society to let every one, who is 
entrusted with an office, work in his own way. As to the exception of 
politics, the only question I should raise upon it, is, ‘ Whats politics? ” 
or rather “‘ What is not politics?” If it means that, e.g., you are not to 
support Gladstone, or not to side with Confederates against Federals, 
it is quite intelligible—but does the prohibition extend to principles ? 
May you not show a preference for Magna Charta, for a State Con- 
science, for established religion, if you choose to do so? May you not 
show a kind feeling to the Bey of Tunis, or to legitimacy, or to a paternal 
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government, or to good administration? You ought to know where 
the line must be drawn ; -else all subjects come into politics, as all subjects 
come into religion. (Italics ours.) 


The same year introduced a controversy which aroused consider- 
able interest and brought some criticisms from Newman about the 
manner in which it was handled in THe Montu. 

In the autumn of 1865, Dr. Pusey published what, from its second 
title, is generally known as his Eirenicon or ‘‘ message of peace.” . Its 
full description ran as follows : The Church of England a portion of Christ’s 
One Holy Catholic Church, and a means of restoring visibile Unity. An 
Eirenicon, in a letter to the Author of the Christian Year. So militant was 
Dr. Pusey’s manner that Newman declared that he had “ discharged 
his olive branch as if from a catapult.” But Newman considered 
THE Mon tu reviews of Pusey’s work somewhat harsh. On November 
22nd, 1865, he wrote to Fr. Coleridge : 


I am very sorry I cannot send you this month the Saints of the 
Desert, as I had hoped—I am so busy. I am taking your suggestion 
and publishing Gerontius. ; 

The review of Pusey in THE Monts is ably written and effective. 
Pusey complains that, instead of meeting his proposition, it is personal. 


On December 11th, he wrote, again to Fr. Coleridge : 


The article on Pusey In the present MontH is very ably written, and 
I don’t see how he can answer it. Butstill, I thoughtit harsh. There is 
a text about “‘ smoking flax.” 


Dr. Pusey’s work, however, attracted so much attention, and was so 
confidently quoted by his followers in justification of their position 
as against the Catholic Church, that Newman was forced to intervene. 
His answer took the form of A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on 
his recent Eirenicon, and it appeared early in 1866. On this reply, 
together with Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet, Leading Topics of the Eirenicon, 
Fr. Coleridge based an article in the March number of THE Montn, 
under the title of Pamphlets on the Etrenicon. The article elicited a letter 
from Newman, dated from the Oratory, Birmingham, February 26th, 
1866 : 

My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

I thank you very much for your critique on my pamphlet in THE 
Montu. It will do me a great deal of good, I am sensible I have been 
bold, perhaps venturesome, in some things I have said—but I have said 
them nevertheless deliberately and as a matter of duty—and trusting 
that my good intention and my confidence that on the whole and in 
substance I am right, will be allowed to compensate for those imper- 
fections which humana parum cavit natura. And many of your remarks 
shelter me. I have not observed anything which I should have wished 
otherwise, except that in one place you seem to imply that I charge 
Pusey with not really believing in our Lord’s Divinity—but perhaps 
you don’t imply this—and that somewhere you quote me as saying 
Anglicans, when I have said Protestants. 
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I have not yet had time to read the number—but, as I cut open the 
leaves, the articles seemed to me to maintain that steady advance in 
merit which has characterized the Magazine for some time past. 

. Very sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Newman. 


In Tue Month for April, 1866, there appeared an article on Arch- 
bishop Manning on the Reunion of Christendom. This provoked another 
Newman letter, dated April 13th. It dealt with various topics and 
contained this paragraph : 


As to Pusey, I fully think that whatever is misrepresented in facts 
should be brought out, as well as what is wrong in theology. But, asI 
should say to Church, “‘ put in original letters with as little comment of 
your own as possible,”’ so I say in this other matter, “ show that Pusey’s 
facts are wrong, but don’t abuse him.” Abuse is as great a mistake in 
controversy as panegyric in biography. Of course a man must state 
strongly his opinion, but that is not personal vituperation. Not that I 
am taking the liberty of accusing you of vituperation, but I think an 
Anglican would say “ This writer is fierce *—and would put you aside 
in consequence as a partisan. He would shrink into his prejudices 
instead of imbibing confidence. 

Now mind, I am not accusing you of all this maladresse, but bringing 
out what I mean. But I will tell you, if you will bear with me, what 
does seem to me to approach to it in what you have written. 


(Then follow some comments upon the Manning article.) 
Later, Fr. Coleridge was to write about these Newman criticisms : 


The latter part of the letter shows his extreme kindness, and I quite 
acknowledge that the faults he pointed out were such. I lived in an 
atmosphere where Pusey’s name was a bugbear. We heard constantly 
of his unfair dealings in controversy. His sanguine character made him 
always think what he wished to be the case, and it was the same as to 
his controversial statements, and he seldom acknowledged a mis- 
statement except by tacitly altering it. Father Harper caught him out 
in a lot of places in Peace through the Truth, which Pusey undertook to 
answer, but he never did. Still, Newman was right in his criticism on 
me, and I hope I told him so. 


In Tue Montu, for May, 1866, was an article on Keble, again by 
Fr. Coleridge. On April 2oth, on receipt of a proof, Newman wrote : 


The article on Keble is very able and very beautiful. It must do a 
great deal of good, in this respect, if in no other, in interesting Anglicans. 
in THE Month, and again in interesting Catholics in a very remarkable 
adherent to Anglicanism. It is a mode of bringing two sets of men 
together more powerful than any other, and one which involves no 
violation of principle. And it tends to show that a rigidly Catholic 
publication, such as THE MonrH is, is able to recognize facts as facts, 
and is not afraid for the Catholic religion, if moral mmedn is to be 
found in bodies not Catholic. 


The next letter refers to an article by Newman on a recent book, 
Ecce Homo, which, despite a vigorous plea for Christianity, abandoned 
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full belief in the Divinity of Christ. The article appeared in THE 
Month for June, 1866, with no indication of its authorship. Newman 
had written on May rst, 1866 : 


My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

My hand is so tired that I can hardly make strokes. I intend to- 
night to send up 18 pages of my article to you—one of my pages makes 
one of THE Montn, I think. About 5 or 6 more are to come, they are 
all but finished. 

If you think it well to send the 18 which I send you to the press, bid- 
ding the printer to send the proof to me, and allow me to send the rest 
straight to the printer with a like message, it will be all ready for 
your literary and theological animadversions by the time you are out of 
retreat. Is it your way to have copy put upin slips instead of pages ? 
If so, mine had better be in slips. I have been at it to-day for eight 
hours, and shall require at least one more, before I get to-night’s parcel 


off. 
Very sincerely yours in Xt., 
Joun H. Newman. 
of the Oratory. 
P.S. Post time has come and the 18 pages are not throughout 
corrected—so I must send them to-morrow (Wednesday) night. 


Closely befriended as were Newman and Fr. Coleridge, and though 
both were converts, there were differences in their attitude to Anglican 
controversy. In a Monts article, for October, 1866, occurred the 
unfortunate expression, that the Anglican sacrament was “ probably a 
slice of a quartern loaf, and nothing else.” The title of the article was 
Unionist Essays, but there is no clue as to its author. Two letters from 
Newman register strong disapproval of this remark. On October 21st, 
he wrote: “‘ What good such expressions can do, I know not—but I 
feel keenly the harm they‘do.” A second letter, three days afterwards, 
expressed Newman’s admiration for Fr. Coleridge’s own qualities as a 
controversialist. ‘‘ The worst effect that could happen from any letter 
of mine to you, would be your giving up controversial writing, for I do 
not know anyone who would write with greater taste and self-restraint, 
to say nothing of higher qualities, than yourself.” 

No letters are available for the year 1867, but they appear once 
again early in 1868. One of them, dated February 6th, treats of 
Newman’s attitude to Anglican orders, which was later elaborated in 
three Mont articles (September and October, 1868, and January, 
1869). Another, of August 13th, spoke of London University, for 
which Newman never entertained any tender feelings. ‘‘ I have never 
recognized,” he wrote, “I have never endured, the London Uni- 
versity.” But it must be remembered that London University 
examiners had recently annoyed the heads of Catholic schools by the 
character of the books which candidates for London examinations 
were compelled to read. Newman, among others, had made vigor- 
ous remonstrances. Another letter to Fr. Coleridge, of June 2nd, 
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1869, mentions London University, and reveals Newman’s character- 
istic courtesy towards opponents : 


I am very angry with the London University and dislike it intensely, 
but those feelings do not extend to its members—and the persons before 
whom my letters came treated me with great civility—and actually 
made an alteration in their established examination for Matriculation 
in consequence of what I said about it. 


June goth, 1869, dates a further letter, more directly associated with 
the actual contents of the current MonrxH : 


My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

Your new number has just come to me, and, as I know I shan’t 
write you a line if I delay, I take up my pen at once. You have had a 
good many capital articles lately, and I think you must be making head- 
way, especially from the tone of the Protestant Press. You saw, the 
Spectator (I think) praised you lately. . . . Your notice of Lecky was 
good, though I want to master it and have not—and the review of 
Thackeray. It overcomes a great deal of jealousy and prejudice among 
Protestant writers, to find a Catholic sympathizing and taking an 
interest in Protestants or their literature—and you have lately been 
doing it, as you safely and fairly of course can do it. 


The atmosphere of the year 1870 was somewhat tense because of 
the Vatican Council and certain domestic difficulties which the Council 
had occasioned among Catholics in Britain. Into this atmosphere 
was leu Newman’s Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. For some 
time it had been known that a work of philosophical character was to 
be expected from him. Before it actually appeared, THe MontTH was 
able, in its issue for March, 1870, to publish a summary analysis of its 
scope and drift, which, incidentally, was contributed by a member of 
Newman’s own Congregation and a devoted friend. The Tablet, on 
March 5th, based an article on this summary, and hinted that THE 
Mon tn’s attitude towards the coming work was a critical one. ‘‘ When 
we have read the book,” it wrote, “* we shall be able to bring it more 
fully before our readers. At present, we can only say that TH—E MontH 
believes that it will ‘ provoke much criticism both favourable and un- 
favourable’; but in what direction our own criticism will tend we have 
at present no means of ascertaining.” 

It is kindest of all, as Fr. Gerard does, to put the blame on the 
atmosphere of 1870 for the controversy which ensued between the 
Editor of THz Monts and the Tablet, a controversy which continued 
for seven weeks, from March rgth until the end of April. 

When The Grammar of Assent did appear, THe Monrtu was fated to 
be one of the main vehicles of criticism. Fr. Thomas Harper, S.J., 

1 Fr, Gerard, in the articles already mentioned, writes : ‘“‘ The Editor of THz MONTH and 
his contributor were at once up in arms, addressing to the Weekly Register, as a neutral organ, 
what, in spite of the thanks conveyed by Dr. Newman himself, appears to us an uncalled for 
and even captious protest against the wrong which they considered to have been done 


them.” Fr. Gerard is thus critical of his predecessor in the editorial chair, but just previously 
he lays the main blame on the hypersensitive condition of Catholics in Britain in 1870. 
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an Oxford convert and a great admirer of Newman, commenced a 
series of articles on the book, which reached the number seven. While 
he expressed his admiration for the author, he did not disguise his dis- 
like of many of the arguments of the book and roundly stated that they 
were not reconcilable with Scholastic philosophy. Fr. Coleridge 
wrote: “I fear he hurt Newman much, who, however, always spoke 
of him with wonderful kindness.” Here are two short Newman letters 
which mention Fr. Harper : 
The Oratory, 
April 13, 1870. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

I am sure, if I am to be fried, kinder hands than yours and Fr. 
Harper’s could not have been selected—and, while you act the part of 
very Brutuses, I should be most unreasonable if I did not in my mind 
and will co-operate with your act, and, like St. Laurence, “ turn myself 


on the other side.” 
Yours affectly in Xt., 
Joun H. NEwMan. 


Rednall, 
April 30, 1870. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

THe Monrtu has been sent to me here—and I have read the articles 
of course with great interest. That on Infallibility! is written with 
great moderation and candour, and must please everyone. As to 
Fr. Harper, he was sure to write, and he has written, with a full-hearted 
friendship about me—and I feel very grateful to him for it—but I 
think I see that the main argument of my book does not fall within the 


philosophical and theological traditions of the Society. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
Joun H. Newman. 


Between 1872 and 1881, the year in which Fr. Coleridge resigned 
the charge of THe Monrtu to Fr. Richard Clarke, more letters passed 
between Newman and himself. Some of them refer, like many pre- 
vious letters, to THE Montu. Writing on New Year’s Day, 1872, 
Newman thanked Fr. Coleridge for the “favourable notice of my 
essays in the new Montu” ; told him he was including his Montu 
article of 1866 on Ecce Homo as a “ portion of a third volume, which I 
am about to publish” ; and hoped that “ the sale of the Magazine is 
improving. There have been some very good articles in it—there 
could not be better,” though he excepts from this commendation an 
article on St. John Nepomucene,” which did as much as any article 
could do, to make me doubt whether the Lectiones in the Breviary on 
his day are not to be ranked or reckoned with those yesterday on the 
Feast of St. Sylvester.” On March ist, 1872, he again writes to 
Fr. Coleridge, this time to express warm approval of an article by 
Fr. James Jones, S.J., which he considers ‘‘ demolishes Ffoulkes ” 


1 The number of THe Monru referred to is that for May, 1870. It contained an article 
on Infallibility by Fr. Coleridge. 
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(E. S. Ffoulkes, one of the Oxford converts, who later reverted to 
Anglicanism). In 1874, he is writing, more than once, to thank Fr. 
Coleridge for appreciative notices of his work, and for the support 
accorded him in his controversy with Mr. Gladstone, a dispute which 
resulted in Newman’s Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
on occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s recent Expostulation. In 1876, the Russo- 
Turkish war was in progress, and Fr. Coleridge, who did not share the 
prevalent enthusiasm for the Turks, wrote an article on England and 
Turkey which provoked this line from Newman: “I rejoiced to read 
your new article about the Turks.” 

Newman was made Cardinal in 1879. There is extant no letter to 
Fr. Coleridge, but Fr. Gerard, in his four articles, prints one he himself 
received, after he had conveyed to Newman the congratulations of the 
community of St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, of which he was then a 
member. An article in the April Montu for that year expresses its 
delight at the great honour. 

Finally, the letters dated from 1879 to 1881 register the Cardinal’s 
gratitude for the Montn’s rebuttal of Dr. Déllinger’s charge that New- 
man was unorthodox and that, had he written in French, Italian or 
Latin, many of his works would have been placed upon the Index ; 
for its support against Liddon’s misrepresentation of Newman’s Essay 
on Development, and a similar misrepresentation of one of Newman’s 
early sermons, on the part of J. A. Froude. 

With Fr. Coleridge’s retirement from THe Monts in 1881, these 
letters appear to have ceased. There is just one more available, 
written seven years afterwards, little more than two years before the 
Cardinal’s death. The handwriting is feeble and tremulous. The 


great work of a great man was néarly ended. 
June 26, 1888. 
My dear Fr. Coleridge, 

Your remembrance of me and sending me your translation of Lady 
G(eorgiana) F(ullerton)’s life is most welcome and grateful to me. 
I am cut off from reading and conversing and thus from intercourse with 
friends, and thank you for the sympathy and edification which has been 
brought to me by the perusal of your volume. But I can’t write more. 

I hope you are better rather of late. 

Yrs. Affy., 
Joun H. Newman. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
2 ,000 — , and must be intended for exclusive publication in the ‘‘ Month,’’ 

accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should 
be addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, 
W.1, and not to the Publishers : Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ON NEWMAN’S VERSE. 


— of a wholesale revolution in the standards of literary criticism, 
Newman’s place in the history of English literature is secure. To the 
life and thought of an age remarkable for both he made a major contribu- 
tion ; and his prose has a legendary perfection about it so absolute as to 
make it almost forbidding to the inferior taste of our time. As a rule, the 
writers of the manuals of English literature continue to recognize this claim 
of Newman upon their attention, and pay their tribute of praise to the man 
and his prose writings. Where his verse is concerned, however, it is another 
matter. A competent Survey of English literature, for example, recently 
published, notices the ‘ Grammar of Assent,’ the ‘ Apologia,’ and the Uni- 
versity Lectures, but makes no mention at all of his verse. 

The omission, it must be confessed, is representative of the general 
critical opinion, for Newman’s output of verse comparable with the best of 
its kind is not large. Religious verse as such is, in any case, never likely to 
be a popular candidate for public favour, especially when—as Newman’s 
occasionally is—it is domestic in tone, as though intended for the people 
called Tractarians, or the people called Roman Catholics, as Wesley’s 
hymns were for the people called Methodists. 

Yet for the lover of Newman to overlook the ‘ Verses on Various Occa- 
sions ’ would be to deprive himself of much pleasure, though a pleasure to 
some extent different from that which most anthology poetry conveys, and 
communicated by other means. Newman’s verse has, for instance, a “‘ dis- 
embodied ” quality about it—an affinity with, an attraction towards the 
spirit world, not of Shelley’s abstractions, but of patristic theology and of the 
Christian ascetical tradition. The “ brave, sublunary things” that are 
the delight of most poets and the comfort of most readers are in eclipse, and 
the spiritual light that remains is apt to seem pale and dim after the flam- 
boyance of the Elizabethans and the Romantics. 

What is more, the original poems of the Anglican period—‘ Memorials,’ 
the early volume of his youth, excepted, together with the translation of the 
Breviary hymns—spring from a mind largely Evangelical. It is conscious, 
indeed, of the love of Christ for the sinner, but it is a prey to the spiritual 
malaise of the time, and too profoundly convinced of sin to be able to rise to 
the gaiety of tone which gives such frequent charm to the poetry of George 
Herbert, and even to the verses of his own youth. It is only with the 
translations and the verse of his Catholic period that he recovers the old note 
of freedom from spiritual anxiety. (The translations, incidentally, un- 
sealed a new well of English hymnology. Newman himself called them 
“* free translations,” and free in more than one sense they are, for he seemed 
to. catch the quite unfettered impulse of the medizval lyrics along with the 
warmth of their devotion, omitting neither the lilt of their rhythm nor the 

jingle of their rhymes.) 

Owing to the theory of poetry by which Newman was working at the time, 
there is a fitness in speaking of his verses as springing from the mind. His 
poetry, like that of his friend Keble, is the poetry of “‘ thoughts in verse.” 
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It involved no intense emotional experiences ; and the imaginative element 
is inconspicuous. To him, when he wrote them, they were not thoughts 
to be cherished as ends in themselves, to be wrought upon by every resource 
of technique in the effort to turn them into pure gold. He was not concerned 
to load every vein with ore. That is why one so rarely comes across in his 
work the splendid image, a cadence or phrase that lingers, haunting the 
memory, or a word in which all the charm of the Muses has come to flower. 

It was not that such graces were beyond his reach ; he did, in fact, at times 
attain them. In later life, he surprisingly disclaimed the command of words 
and metres ; but—and even with the young Tennyson kept in full view— 
one may well doubt whether, in 1833, there was any poet of the younger 
generation who handled verse forms with greater virtuosity, or to whom 
words suggested themselves with more astonishing ease. The explanation 
is rather that which he gave in a letter to R. H. Hutton : that “ at the time 
I had a theory, one of the extreme theories of the incipient Movement, that 
it was not right agere poetam but merely ecclesiasticum agere ; that 
the one thing called for was to bring out the idea . . .” He undoubtedly 
possessed poetic gifts of a high order, and if he did not exploit those thoughts 
with more poetic fervour it was because he felt his life-work to lie elsewhere 
than in poetry. He was the seeker after religious truth along paths which 
his most representative contemporaries had abandoned ; the orator who 
used words to convey ideas persuasively rather than to communicate an 
experience predominantly emotional. The thoughts that were the material 
of his verse were the mere by-products of the processes by which his mind 
groped towards the light, and their veracity weighed more in his eyes than 
their originality or their intensity. 

It was a habit of mind easily carried over from his religious studies to 
these pastimes of his leisure hours ; but there was more to it than that. 
Integrity of thought, the endeavour to free an idea from all its emotional 
trimmings, the avoidance of all mere pious sentimentalism—these are among 
the most characteristic qualities of the Liturgy ; and the resemblance is 
surely more than a coincidence. These qualities were essential to the theory 
of poetry which Newman adopted (or formulated ?), and he later called the 
theory ‘‘ extreme,” but it is natural to think that he did so act upon it because 
it was, in fact, congenial to the tastes of one who was to find the satisfaction 
of his spiritual needs in the Church in which the Liturgy also found its 
home. The purity of taste which no reader can fail to perceive, the sense of 
form in structure, and of proportion in the treatment of his subjects all belong 
to the high tradition of Christian worship, and they lend something of its 
aura to the most ‘‘ domestic ” of Newman’s themes. The music of his verse 
is not very loud or very elaborate, but with its reverence and its metrical 
proficiency it sings itself, and its tones are the tones of the Liturgy. 

With the ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ turned into an oratorio, it is more than 
ever difficult to think of it as bearing any relation to the rest of Newman’s 
verse. The ‘ Dream’ does indeed transport one into a different region, but 
it is a difference of degree, not of kind. The poem is the crown of his 
achievement because in it he comes most emphatically into his own ; but 
it is after a lifetime of what are, in comparison, experiments in verse-making 
in preparation for this. The qualities met elsewhere re-appear, serving an 
imagination never before given such rein (though even here kept well in 
hand) or exercised on such a scale. There is here little enough support for 
the senses (as, with such a theme, how could there be ?), and what was 
** disembodied ” before becomes more rarified still ; but Newman moves 
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among them all—the Dominations, the Principalities and Powers—almost 
as though he had the freedom of their city ; and the confines of eternity lie 
mapped on the page before you. More than that : one seems to have made 
the journey, and returned. It is doubtful whether there is in all literature 
anything that so feelingly persuades us of having had the authentic experi- 
ence of that stage between two worlds. 

Yet, and despite Elgar, it is doubtful whether even the ‘ Dream,’ and 
much more the rest of Newman’s verse will ever be the reading of more than 
the minority of those who read poetry. Newman’s verses are closer in spirit 
to the prayer of the Church than to the poetry of his own age. They are his 
ascensiones mentis in Deum ; and one reward of reading him that they most 
enjoy who share his religious presuppositions is the contact with so fine a 
mind at its finest. Another is the light which some of his earliest religious 
verse in ‘ Memorials ’ incidentally reflects on to the minds of other poets of 
the Victorian inguié¢tude religieuse. ‘‘ A Voice from Afar,” with its tranquil 
assurance and the certainty of its faith, shows more luminously than many 
pages of religious history what Tennyson mourned the loss of, and for what 
Arnold tried to make culture the substitute. It was Newman’s distinction 
to have passed through spiritual storm and stress as violent as theirs, and 
to have survived to write the ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 


RonaALD MoFFAT 








SHORT NOTICE 


PERIODICALS 


The Wind and the Rain (1s. n.) made its first public appearance in the 
summer of 1941, when its editor was Michael Allmand, later to win the ~ 
Victoria Cross in the Burma campaign. It still appears, at intervals, 
edited by two of his friends, Neville Braybrooke and John Leatham. The 
first number of Volume III contains some good poetry, notably “ Four 
Poems for Greece,”’ by Stanley Snaith, and “ The Road to Xanadu,” by 
Robin Atthill. Mr. Wallace Fowler recalls ‘‘ Memories of France,” and 
Herman Peschmann contributes a study of “‘ The World of Virginia Woolf” ; 
there is a longer story by Mary Lavin. A pleasant miscellany of articles 
and verse, produced very tastefully by the Phoenix Press, 15 Newton Court, 
London, W.8. 

From the same press comes the first number of Translation (2s. n.) which, 
it is intended, shall appear twice yearly. This issue is devoted wholly to 
verse translations from foreign languages. The range covered is very 
wide, including English renderings from the Greek and Russian, the Flemish 
and Danish, as well from French, German, Italian and Spanish. It is 
difficult to assess a translation without knowledge of the original, but the 
specimens here given have a neatness and competence that promise very well. 
Most of the authors are young men, but one notes four translations from the 
Spanish by Professor E. Alison Peers, and one from Latin by Edmund 
Blunden. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CatHo.tic HeratD: November 2nd, 1945. Witnesses to Catholic Resis- 
tance in Germany. [An appreciation of the resistance to Nazism by the 
Catholic bishops of Germany, in a series of useful articles, contributed by 
a recent visitor to Germany. ] 

Qiercy Review: November, 1945. Joint-Parish Reunions: A Preston 
Experiment, by L. E. Bellanti, S.J. [Fr. Bellanti describes a very interest- 
ing experiment, made during 1945, in Preston, for bringing parishes 
together in a wider framework of Catholic Action.] 

ConTEMPORARY Review: November, 1945. The Relief of Europe, by Sir 
Arthur Salter. [A timely analysis of the political situation on the Conti- 
nent, which points out the aggravation of all other difficulties by the 

_ practical division of Europe into two spheres, Eastern and Western : 
Europe’s two great problems are food (immediately) and (ultimately) 
reconstruction. ] 

Etupes: September, 1945. Le Communisme, a-t-il changé, by Jean 
Lieven. [The article studies the various shifts of policy in the Communist 
Party in France during the past ten years, and shows how they have all 
been dictated, not by considerations for France but for the foreign situa- 
tion of Soviet Russia. ] 

IrntsH Montuty : November, 1945. The Voeation to Politics, by Michael 
Connolly, S.J. [An appeal to the Catholic layman to take a greater 
interest in local and national political life. ‘‘ Catholicity and patriotism,” 
he says, “ point to politics as a splendid vocation for an educated 
Irishman.”’] 

NINETEENTH CENTURY: November, 1945. ‘“ Orderly and Humane,” by 
F. A. Voigt. [The Potsdam declaration guaranteed that any transfer of 
populations would be made “in an orderly and humane manner.” 
Mr. Voigt summarises a mass of evidence relating to the expulsion of 
Germans from Bohemia and the area between the Oder and the pre-war 
frontier and shows how it is in complete conflict with the promises given 
at Potsdam.] 

NouvELLE Revue THEOLOGIQUE: March-April, May-June, July-August, 
1945. S.S. Pie XII et la Guerre, by J. Levie and E. Bergh. [Three 
valuable articles emphasize the work of Pius XII throughout the war, in 
proclaiming principles of peaceful reconstruction, and appealing to 
supernatural standards. ] 

SouTHWARK CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE: November, 1945. The Beautiful 
Ruins of St. George’s, by Rev. Bernard Bogan. [The history of St. 
George’s Cathedral, with an appreciation of the labours of Fr. Thomas 
Doyle, who took charge of the parish of St. George’s in 1829, and had a 
flock of 20,000 with a chapel capable of taking 600. ] 

Stupigs : September, 1945. National Parks for Eire, by Sir Shane Leslie. 
[A plea for work in Eire, similar to that of the National Trust in England, 
in order to preserve Eire’s woods and forests. ] 

THouGHT: September, 1945. Peace-Making after Ideological Wars, by 
Ross Hoffman. [The author institutes comparisons between the peace 
settlements of 1814-15 and 1919. ‘“‘ Practical expediency governed the 
settlement of 1814-15 but this expediency was enlightened by su fficient 
wisdom and realism to respect the principle of the balance of power and 
the historic law of nations.” Ideology was not absent from the 1814-15 
treaties but it did not rule ; the treaties of 1919 had a strong ideological 
character. ] 
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REVIEWS 


CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA? 


Si CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA had what might be called a very bad 
Press in his own lifetime and his reputation has suffered much in the 
result. In England this is probably due to the influence of Charles Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia, in which he re-told in a nineteenth-century idiom the story 
of that philosophical lady’s murder by an Alexandrian mob, while the 
scheming ecclesiastic, Cyril, like some great Lord of the Press, held up 
important news from Italy, thereby ruining Orestes, the prefect of Egypt, 
who was Hypatia’s beloved. The murder of the lady who was head ot the 
Platonic school at Alexandria by a crowd of monks before the high altar 
of a Christian church was a situation that Kingsley knew how to exploit. 
Likewise in Germany, during the heat of the Kulturkampf, Cyril was, on 
the evidence of these few strands of Byzantine gossip, held up as the arche- 
type of political Catholicism in high places. In France there was a total 
neglect of him, for the publishers of this book are able to state that Fr. 
du Manoir’s work is the first book of importance on Cyril to be written 
in the French tongue. Happily a new age has brought a new estimate of 
the position of Cyril, and the makers of encyclopedias, those dicasts of 
civilization, have decided that in the case of Cyril there is no evidence on 
which he could be convicted of complicity in the murder of Hypatia. 
(So Pauly-Wissowa and the Lexicon far Theologie und Kirche). In 1882 
Pope Leo XIII gave Cyril the title of Doctor of the Church, and in April, 
1944, while Fr. du Manoir was correcting the proofs of his book, came the 
encyclical Orientalis' Ecclesiae in which the present Holy Father took 
occasion, on the fifteenth centenary of Cyril’s death, to hold him up as model 
to all those who strive for the reunion of the Churches. 

It is not without significance that the book is entitled Dogme et Spiritualité, 
for in the days before 1920 Dogme et Critique would have been more in the 
fashion. Although Fr. du Manoir has been preparing this book for a long 
time, it bears some traces of the stress through which France haspassed in 
the past six years. The neworientation towards spirituality is the chief of 
these, though there are others. (One of the theological revisers of the book, 
Fr. Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., died gloriously as chaplain to the maquis in 
August, 1944.) One sees that the author, who, as Professor at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris, is in a position to judge of the intellectual needs of 
France to-day, has quite deliberately planned his book as a guide to the 
theological writings of Cyril for the use not merely of the academic 
theologian but also of the educated Catholic who desires to make acquaint- 
ance for himself with the classics of Catholic spirituality. It is surprising but 
significant that among the books he cites are two translations of spiritual 
writings by Gregory of Nyssa and Diadochus of Photike, both published 
during the war. Who would expect, with all the difficulties of book- 
production, that there would be room for Gregory of Nyssa in a French 
translation? No doubt, in times of adversity human nature prefers its 
spirituality to have full strength rather than to be the watery and perfumed 


1 Dogme et : emmy chez Saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie. By H. du Manoir, S.J. Paris: 
Vrin. Pp. 598. 1944. 
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concoction which is all that the spiritual quack of modern times will allow. 
It is precisely because of his own interest in the reactions of dogma upon de- 
votion that Cyril is a valuable subject for study under the heading of Dogme 
et Spiritualité. He was in many senses a “‘middle of the road” man and his 
writing is possessed of a certain massive simplicity which makes it good to 
ruminate upon, while being free of the fervid imaginings of Clement and of 
the bold exaggeration of Origen, those great luminaries of Alexandria. 
Nothing could be more matter-of-fact nor more typical of the man than 
Cyril’s attitude as a commentator of Scripture when he comes to the marriage 
of the prophet Osee with Gomer, a marriage enjoined by the Lord. Adven- 
turous speculation had made of the incident an allegory, and had then gone 
on to point the meaning of the allegory, namely that Christ had come on 
earth to unite with Himself fallen human nature, but only in appearance or 
allegory. Cyril will have none of this, but roundly says that God meant the 
prophet to reclaim Gomer from her loose-living ways and the command was 
carried out literally ; equally so in the parallel, God took to Himself the 
nature of man in the literal sense. But while being simple, the spirituality 
of Cyril is not pedestrian. It has that massive quality that is to be found 
again in St. Thomas Aquinas, who does indeed owe much to Cyril, as do in 
modern times Scheeben and Mercier. 

The plan of the book is drawn up with a view to analysis rather than 
to the history of Cyril’s thought. Four main sections are devoted to his 
teaching on God, Christ, the Holy Ghost, and the Church. To these 
a fifth section is added on his spiritual teaching, as far as it is explicit or can 
be distilled out of his dogmatic teaching. The theologian will naturally 
look first at the Christological section, and will find there that full use has 
been made of the many learned monographs that have appeared in the last 
few years, whether in commemoration of the fifteenth centenary of the 
Council of Ephesus or arising out of the publication in a more scientific way 
of the Acta of that Council. Some of these learned articles in the recent 
past, as will be known to theologians, have been written by Fr. du Manoir 
himself, one of which he reproduces here as an appendix, while another, 
as yet unpublished, on the Christological terms used by Cyril, has been 
drawn upon for the relevant parts of the book. Each page has its sheaf of 
references, either to Migne or to Pusey’s edition, and as far as can be ascer- 
tained by a number of random tests, they are accurately given. But the 
courtesy of the author does not end there. He has added a full complement 
of indexes, lists of dates and of sources, which have a value of their own. It 
will be noticed that the author is no stranger to patristic work in English. 
He quotes Newman extensively to settle the difficulty about Cyril’s opinion 
on the doubt which some of his predecessors, notably Origen and Basil, had 
claimed to be symbolized by the sword that pierced Our Lady’s heart. He 
can balance Dr. Scott against Bishop Gore on the subject of Cyril at Ephesus. 
In fact, as the author admits that the idea of this book has been with him 
since his student days, it is not fanciful to think that some part of it was 
elaborated under a Sussex sky as the author walked on the cliffs at Fairlight 
or climbed the hill to Ore. 

Cyril was not a very original mind ; seeming novelties such as the idea 
that the Holy Ghost was the image of the Son as the Son was of the Father, 
or the attribution to the devil of a “ mystical body ” that was a travesty of 
Christ’s, these could be traced in other writers who had gone before. But, 
living at a time when after much labour the doctrine that the Son was con- 
substantial with the Father had been established and upheld, Cyril was 
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faced with the fact that now many were ceasing to admit that the Son was 
consubstantial with mankind. If that were so, Christ would be no more the 
bridge between man and God, that bridge on which all of us can find 
habitation, even as men could once dwell on the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, 
and may yet do again. Athanasius was his hero, and he knew that this was 
not the faith he had learned of Athanasius. Thus, though without original- 
ity, he was destined to have a very considerable effect in the development of 
Catholic doctrine, simply by the stand that he made against the progress of 
unbridled speculation. His opponents might nickname him “ Pharaoh,” 
but, firm in his position at Alexandria, where he had under his eyes men of 
Greek, of Latin and of Semitic Christianity, he kept watch against heresy, 
knowing well that through her monks the influence of Egypt reached as far 
West as Lérins, the Loire valley and even Ireland (where St. Patrick landed 
in the year following the Council of Ephesus). It was not for nothing that 
St. Thomas Aquinas, when asked by Urban IV to prepare a treatise 
“* Against the Errors of the Greeks ”’ in view of the likelihood of a Council of 
reunion, saw to it that his assistants translated for him into Latin some of the 
works of Cyril which he then proceeded to quote on almost every page, for 
Cyril, who had urged on Nestorius a belief in the “‘ Filioque,” was the hero 
of the Greeks too. If one may judge from their interest in his works, and 
from the words of Pope Pius XII, he still is a hero to the Greeks; it might be 
that if his teaching were truly understood by English Protestants, especially 
by those who scorn devotion to the Blessed Virgin, they would come to see 
that their position is no better than that of Nestorius. 
jJ.H.C. 





VOLTAIRE}? 


N our red-brick or grey-stone universities and schools Voltaire may 
rest peacefully on the library shelf next to Volney or Voiture. But in 
modern France he is a living force. In her preface, Dr. O’Flaherty 
illustrates this point by quoting two fairly recent French broadcasts, and 
we in England may recall the typical articles by M. Ignace Legrand 
which appeared in the Times Literary Supplement in the early years of the war. 
A wholehearted native sympathiser is more likely to give a true estimate 
of an author than a foreign critic, however talented, who sets out to write 
that author’s apologia. Few men of letters can have had more close 
sympathy with Voltaire than Gustave Lanson. For this able head of the 
Ecole Normale, while acknowledging his indebtedness to Renan for the 
completing of his culture, saw Voltaire clearly in the background as the 
necessary precursor of Renan. “ (Voltaire) a enseigné a ne pas croire, 
mais surtout a traiter la croyance comme une sottise, et le croyant comme un 
imbécile .. . Sans Voltaire, Renan était impossible. _I a fallu nier avec 
colére avant de nier avec sympathie. . . . Par ses indécences, ses injures, ses 
calomnies, son inintelligence, Voltaire nous a donné notre liberté et a préparé 
notre justice.” Voltaire strove to detach men’s minds from revealed 
religion ; the extent of his success is a matter of history. With his 
endeavour, Lanson is in complete sympathy, only dissenting from his 
fellow countryman in the choice of method and of manner. 
An English poet, with an assured place in the literature of his country, 
essayed a new estimate of Voltaire in a book published some nine years ago. 


1 Voltaire; Myth and Reality. By Kathleen ian Cork University Press, 
Pp. 169. Price, 103, 6d. n. 1945. 
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As a Catholic, Mr. Alfred Noyes could not, quite intelligibly, have the 
spontaneous sympathy with Voltaire’s chief aim which came so easily to 
Lanson. And so his determination to treat Voltaire as an unfortunate 
victim of much unkind aspersion, resulted in a novel portrait which was 
indeed a feat of skill. But it led such a bookman as Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy to remark that, “ Anybody even casually acquainted with 
the writings and behaviour of Voltaire could see that there was something 
very wrong with Mr. Noyes’ portrait of him.” 

Dr. O’Flaherty with patient. scholarship reconstructs the real Voltaire, 
ever vigilant to rectify the errors into which Mr. Noyes’ generosity led him. 
Voltaire’s topics are curiously modern. Truth he makes the slave of 
expediency ; our modern totalitarians, of varying allegiances, equal him 
in this skill. His contempt for democracy is theirs, but shorn of their 
ideologies. Their attitude to Christianity and religion is not unlike his, 
saving his ineffective deism. His implicit anti-Semitism they have made 
explicit and brutally effectual. Does Dr. O’Flaherty deal too unmercifully 
with Voltaire ? No whit more mercilessly than Voltaire dealt with himself. 
Her essay brings together the evidence he so lavishly provided, which 
fully justifies in detail the severe judgment of Lanson, his disciple with 
a difference. But loyally Miss O’Flaherty cites any extract which may 
tell, even superficially, in his favour. However, with a student’s precision, 
she refers the quotation to its context. The famous passage on Jesus 
Christ in the Dictionnaire Philosophique or the phrase in a letter to Diderot, 

. “as for the Christian religion, I respect and love it like you,” both 
apparently favourable excerpts, take on a rather different meaning when 
read in the sense their setting gives them. 

The book is disfigured by a few misprints or verbal slips :—persistant, 
blatently, Panglose, principle for principal, and three times repeated 
yolk for yoke, catch-calls for catch-words ; simplist is not English—yet ; 
and “alright,” “‘ check up on,” and “helps a lot” were better away. 
On a higher level it is doubtfully fair to accuse Voltaire of deliberately 
falsifying the doctrines of the Church, merely because his schooling at 
Louis le Grand would presumably have correctly informed him on the 
facts he misrepresents. And the uniform courtesy shown to Mr. Noyes 
lapses when the suggestion is made that he is unacquainted with the 
Imitation of Christ. 

To Voltaire’s literary gifts Dr. O’Flaherty gives a full meed of merited 
praise. Several reviews in papers of some standing have reproached 
her not with writing the book she has produced, but with not writing 
another kind of book. What she has written needed writing, and her 
book should be upon the shelves of any library where there are copies of 
Voltaire’s works, or even a biography of him. One reviewer, after a 
tribute to her book, suggests that she did not face “ the cruel, stupid 
bigotry of the Church in the eighteenth century.” Here was Voltaire’s 
real obsession, the able reviewer suggests. That it was not this very flimsily 
erected man of straw at which Voltaire was for ever tilting is clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. O’Flaherty, texts in hand. With a certain naivety, 
not without its charm, another critic—in the Spectator—confessed to never 
having heard of Mr. Noyes’ book before. But it will not do all at to go 
on to say that Dr. O’Flaherty never mentions its title. That provides a 
too delightful illustration of the dictum attributed to Sydney Smith. 
TI never read a book hefore reviewing it, it prejudices a man ~a 

R, iG, 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


It is by no means easy to instruct and enthral children at the same time, but 
Miss Hilda K. F. Gull will surely do so in her book, Heritage (Macmillan : 
10s. 6d. n.). She tells the story of two children, blessed with Catholic fore- 
bears back to the Middle Ages, who spend a year—while their parents are 
abroad—at their ancestral home. During this time they find out all kinds 
of exciting and lovely things, in the ancient church, in old heirloom manu- 
scripts, and even in the arms of their historic family, and learn how these 
things all have their Catholic symbolism, and why. Indeed, the amount of 
information about the Faith, the Liturgy, the Sacraments, etc., that can be 
culled from the book is quite remarkable. And it is always imparted in so 
vivid and lively a manner, that not only children, but those of riper years 
will profit, as much as they will delight in this book. We do not care for the 
device used for transporting the children back into the fourteenth century by 
means of dreams. This is not a fairy story, and children—so extraordinarily 
imaginative—should surely have their imagination properly directed. The 
matter of these dreams, always pleasant and instructive, might have been 
introduced in some other way, such as the reading of old manuscripts by the 
children’s lovable grandparents. The illustrations, both in colour and black 
and white, by Jack Matthew are excellent, and these, together with the fine 
binding and good paper and printing, make the book, for the present day, 
exceptionally low in price. The royalties on this book all go to the Building 
Fund of Prinknash Abbey. 

A charming book of bedtime stories is always a welcome addition to the 
nursery library. In Fairy Kindheart (Sands: 8s. 6d. n.), Grace Ashton 
has written down the fairy tales told by her grandmother to her mother, 
then in turn to herself, and later on by herself to her own children and grand- 
children. The authoress believes that, in spite of our mechanical and 
realistic age, children have remained much the same at heart, and still love 
the fantasy of the fairy tale ; we agree. There are a number of illustrations 
which will delight the young, and the book is printed in speciallv good clear 
type. 

DRAMATIC 

With mixed feelings, perhaps, the Catholic will approach a volume of 
plays on biblical themes. Interested, indeed—have we not enjoyed and 
been moved by Mr. James Bridie, Mr. Laurence Housman and Miss 
Dorothy Sayers? But also prepared for disappointment. The interpreta- 
tion may clash with my own ; nay, however reverent, it may impair, spoil 
even, my own vision, fruit of personal thought and prayer. It is not 
impossible for a person to shrink from attending the Passion Play at Ober- 

ammergau. However, in plays of this kind, there resides a deeper interest. 
Less, perhaps, for the light thrown upon situation or character, than for 
the clearer light and more intimate revelation that emerges from the writer’s 
own mind. In Hated Servants (Gollancz: 6s. n.) Mr. H. F. Rubinstein 
confesses that, in writing this sequence of eight one-act plays, he sought, as 
his secondary aim, an answer to earnest questionings. How far can he, a 
Jew, yet call himself a Christian? And this frank avowal of his essay in 
autognosis, this voyage in self-discovery, deserves our sympathy even though, 
as Mr. Rubinstein suggests, our answer, as orthodox Christians, must fail to 
satisfy him. The primary aim, as might be expected from such an ex- 
perienced playwright, is of course achieved abundantly. There is com- 
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petence of a high order ; sure handling, understanding, and a deep and 
authentic emotion. To his own personal question, perhaps is due that which 
was once given by the Christ he reverences: ‘‘ Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 
FICTION 

The very name of “leper settlement” somehow seems to transport one 
instantly—and very actually—to the time of Christ, making one feel that He 
might pass by at any moment. And this He surely does, whenever devoted 
and heroic souls give up their lives to the care of those most pitiable of all 
outcasts, the lepers, and live among them for the love of God, bringing them 
service for body and comfort and consolation for their souls. All this is 
brought home in a vivid manner in White Fire (B.O. & W.: 8s. 6d. n.), 
by Father E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. The story of a young nun who makes this 
her life work is most moving. Its setting is the tropical beauty of the Philip- 
pines, and the tale is told as if it were the account of an eyewitness, but in the 
form of a novel. The theme, though sombre, is not without its humour, 
and the characters certainly live. What happens when an embittered non- 
Catholic doctor comes to work among the lepers we shall leave the réader to 
discover for himself. The missionaries’ lives are hard indeed, but they have 
many and great consolations, as this story shows. Though the production 
ot the book is not up to the best war-time standards and the author’s style, 
here and there, lacks maturity, none the less there is a simple beauty about 
the book which disarms criticism. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 


A timely pamphlet on The Pope and the Jews (Sword of the Spirit : 
gd. n.) comes from the pen of Mr. A. C. F. Beales. The author begins with 
the declaration of Pius XI (September 16th, 1938) that “ it is not possible 
for Christians to take part in anti-Semitism . . . Spiritually, we are Semites.”’ 
The Pope had emphasized the same position in the encyclical, Mit brennender 
Sorge, of the previous year. Briefly, but with good documentation, the 
author takes us on a conducted tour through Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Italy, France and Holland, with mention of other countries, and 
shows how in all of them, the Catholic Church resisted the racial legislation 
of the Nazis and provided shelter and protection for the persecuted Jews. 
Indeed, this strong Catholic position was fully recognized and therefore 
condemned by the Nazis. The sections on Italy and France are particularly 
interesting. When professors were dismissed from Italian universities be- 
cause of the non-Aryan clauses, e.g., Robert Almagia and Dr. Giorgio del 
Vecchio, the Pope offered them posts within the Vatican State: as lateas 
January 13th, 1945, the Fascist paper, J Lavoro, in Northern Italy, asserted, 
that “‘ Pius XII had rescued from Germany 25,000 Jews since the beginning 
of the war, enabling them to enter Italy illegally.” With regard to France, 
there is a valuable quotation from the Jewish Chromcle (London, September 
11th, 1942) : 

A word of sincere and earnest appreciation is due from Jews to the 
Vatican for its intervention in Berlin and Vichy on behalf of their 
tortured co-religionists in France. It was a step urged, to their honour, 
if the report be true, by a number of Catholics, but for which we may 
be sure the Holy Father himself, with his intense humanity and his 
clear-sighted understanding of the true and deadly implications of 

the assaults on the Jewish people, needed no prompting. 
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The pamphlet closes with an account of the work of the Council of Christians 
and Jews, established in England in 1941. An excellent handbook, with 
much solid information squeezed into a small compass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fr. Herbert V. O’Neill has obviously made a prolonged and detailed 
study of the writings of spiritualists, including many of their periodicals in 
foreign languages. Indeed, Mr. Harry Price has admitted that Fr. O’Neill’s 
volume on Spiritualism (B.O. & W.: 5s. n.) hurled something like an 
atomic bomb among the spiritualists’ ranks. The volume is, in the first 
place, an anthology of what the spiritualists have said about themselves, 
and what certain spiritualists have said about one another. And you could 
scarcely discover a more damning indictment of the whole business. Listen 
to the Reverend Moses Stainton, himself a convinced spiritualist: ‘‘ A 
medium is a charlatan, an impostor, who produces one’s grandmother for 
five shillings, a noxious and elusive wild beast, to be crushed and trampled 
out. Yes, I am aware of it. Hine illae lachrymae. It is for this reason that 
our circles are crowded with phenomena at best equivocal, too often appar- 
ently or really fraudulent. It is for this reason that we have such cause to 
blush for the puerilities and imbecilities, the frauds and tricks that are 
perpetually being brought to light” (Higher Aspects of Spiritualism, p. 90). 
Fr. O’Neill analyses in detail the speeches of delegates to the “‘ Second Uni- 
versal Spiritist Congress,” held at Geneva in 1913, when the participants 
debated the question whether Spiritualism was or was not a religion. His 
analysis reveals the resultant confusion. By its leaders Spiritualism is 
declared to be at one and thé same time : impossible asa religion ; the per- 
fection of Christianity ; the highest form of Protestantism; the only 
scientific religion ; mere scientific investigation, yet not scientific at all since 
it deals with a subject that is outside the realm of science. 

Most entertaining -are the chapters which bring together the various 
accounts of the world beyond as these have been gathered from supposed 
spirit-messages. The world they reveal is like nothing so much as a Crazy 
Cartoon of Mr. Disney, with apologies to that genius of the screen. Just 
as striking is the stupidity and banality of these same supposed messages. 
Dr. Joad put it very aptly when he remarked that “ even if ghosts have souls, 
they certainly have no brains.” Fr. O’Neill lists thirty-three excuses offered 
by spiritualists to explain the difficulty of receiving communications from 
the ‘ spirit-world.’ Naturally, he considers the whole question from the 
viewpoint of the Catholic theologian and apportions their proper share to 
fraud, auto-suggestion and diabolic agency. His style is somewhat ‘ jerky,’ 
and the short paragraphs make staccato reading ; the book might have carried 
more weight with the non-Catholic reader, had there been less comment 
between the paragraphs and fewer rhetorical questions. But it is a valuable 
work, with a wealth of detail and citation ; and very timely too, now that 
men and women who have no sure hold on the Christian faith are tempted, 
some of them, to turn to Spiritualism for an assurance that their loved and 
departed ones still survive. His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool con- 
tributes a preface to the volume, which is one of the “* Present Problem 
Series,”’ published by Burns and Oates. 
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